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TO  MY  TEACHEE, 

M.  FELIX  LeCOUPPEY. 

Allow  me,  dear  Teacher,  to  place  under  your  eminent 
patronage  this  little  book,  the  result  of  a  personal  expe- 
rience of  ten  years  of  study. 

From  the  time  when  I  obtained  the  first  prizes  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  for  piano  and  harmony,  given  exclu- 
sively to  teachers,  I  have  pursued  a  double  aim:  the 
simplifying  of  work  by  method,  and  the  developing  of 
self-instruction  in  pupils  by  reasoning. 

Such  is  my  proposed  object  in  this  work,  which  might 
be  called  a  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Studying.  If  no  other 
merit,  it  has,  at  least,  that  of  being  the  first  of  its  kind. 

I  am  undertaking  a  laborious  task — that  of  following 
a  pupil  in  his  daily  work,  of  obliging  him  to  reflect,  to 
reason,  to  compare,  so  that  he  can  himself  apply  the  in- 
formation that  he  will  fiod  here  under  all  circumstances. 

He  must  be  accustomed  to  act  with  judgment,  so  that 
when  the  teachers  lessons  fail  he  can  instruct  himself. 

No  doubt,  there  are  gifted  natures  to  be  met  with  that 
can  divine  what  is  not  told  them,  and  in  whom  intuition 
takes  the  place  of  reasoning.  But  will  many  pupils  be 
found  talented  enough  to  discern  clearly  the  work  to  be 
done,  and,  at  the  same  time,  industrious  enough  to  do  it, 
if  the  teacher  has  not  demonstrated,  from  the  first,  the 
necessity  of  this  work,  and  also  given  them  precise  infor- 
mation how  to  accomplish  it  ? 
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We  must  write  for  the  majority,  and  all  works  should 
have  the  average  mind  in  view.  No  rule  appears  to  me 
too  elementary,  no  explanation  too  detailed.  I  have  en- 
deavored, above  all  things,  to  be  practical ;  and  with  this 
idea  have  adopted  the  form  of  the  question,  which  fixes 
the  pupil's  attention  more  directly  on  each  difficulty,  and 
enables  him  to  turn  immediately  to  the  paragraph  that 
will  solve  it. 

It  is  for  this  entirely  original  work  that  I  ask  your 
approbation.  It  will  be,  believe  me,  the  highest  reward 
for  my  efforts. 

Eeceive,  dear  Teacher,  the  assurance  of  my  great  ad- 
miration and  my  unchanging  attachment. 

H.  PARENT. 


TO  H.  PARENT. 

You  have  been  pleased  to  say  that  in  the  past  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  direct  your  musical  studies.  I  thank 
you  for  remembering  what  so  many  others  easily  forget. 

You  have  taken  for  your  maxim  :  ' '  Everything  lies  in 
knowing  how  to  study."  In  stating  this  truth  in  one  of 
my  works  on  teaching,  perhaps  I  have  not  enlarged  upon 
it  in  a  sufficiently  explicit  manner.  You  have  obviated 
this  difficulty.  I  have  read  and  carefully  examined  your 
intelligent  and  conscientious  work,  and  in  every  page  I 
have  found  the  principles  of  my  school  expressed  with 
clearness,  with  logic  and  conviction. 

This  work,  I  must  acknowledge,  contains  new  views, 
and  explanations  of  processes  that  are  entirely  original, 
and  your  manual  will  at  once  prove  useful  to  students. 
It  will  dissipate  doubts  and  uncertainties  ;  will  sustain 
those  who  waver,  and  will  strengthen  their  progress  in 
the  path  of  truth. 

Accept,  then,  dear  Pupil,  my  sincere  congratulations, 
as  well  as  the  assurance  of  my  devoted  affection. 

F.  LeCOUPPEY. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  PIANO. 

STUDENT'S  MANUAL. 

PRACTICAL     COUNSELS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  END  AND  THE  MEANS. 

In  music,  as  in  other  things,  work  is  less 
dull,  success  more  assured,  if  from  principle  the 
student  keeps  before  him  a  clearly  defined  end, 
and  is  acquainted  with  the  means  by  which  it 
can  be  attained. 

Every  one  who  studies  the  piano  in  a  serious 
way  ought  to  have  in  view  a  triple  result : — 

1.  The  execution  of  works  by  the  great  mas- 
ters; 

2.  Reading  at  sight ; 

3.  The  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  harmony, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
and  analyze  music* 

These  different  parts  of  a  musical  education 
should  be  carried  on  together  from  the  begin- 
ning, so  as  to  avoid  the  disproportion  that  is 
too  often  found  in  pupils'  attainments.     Some 

*  Theoretic  studies  do  not  enter  into  this  work.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  stating  their  importance  and 
referring  pupils  to  special  works  by  M.  A.  Savard 
{Principles  of  Music,  Manual  and  Course  in  Har- 
mony). 
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are  pianists  without  being  musicians  ;  others  are 
musicians  without  being  pianists. 

To  be  a  pianist,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  word,  is  to  possess  sufficient  execution 
to  be  able  to  interpret  well  any  work  whatever ; 
but  in  the  sense  that  we  attach  to  the  word, 
one  ought  also  to  understand  the  necessity  of 
applying  this  execution  to  a  well  selected  reper- 
tory composed  with  taste  and  frequently  re- 
newed. In  a  word,  a  pianist  should  always  be 
prepared  to  seat  himself  at  the  piano.  This 
seems  to  be  a  most  natural  thing;  nevertheless, 
it  is  rarely  so.  Usually,  a  piece  that  is  known 
to-day  is  laid  aside  to-morrow.  Even  the  most  in- 
dustrious pupils  readily  forget  what  they  have 
learned  and  always  live  unprepared  between  the 
piece  they  did  once  know  and  the  one  not  quite 
completed.  Such  a  course  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered admissible,  for  as  regards  the  piano, 
we  study  to  know,  to  enrich  our  memory,  to 
keep  in  our  fingers  a  chosen  repertory,  perfected 
and  improved  by  time  and  thought. 

Reading  is  of  not  less  importance  than  exe- 
cution, especially  for  an  amateur.  A  time 
comes,  indeed,  when  there  is  no  longer  leisure 
to  devote  several  hours  a  day  to  an  accomplish- 
ment. 

If  once  the  first  repertory  is  exhausted,  if 
reading,  instead  of  being  a  pleasure,  is  only  a 
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laborious  study,  music  is  given  up,  and  the 
piano  closed,  not  to  be  reopened. 

The  good  reader,  on  the  other  hand,  can  keep 
up  his  music  all  his  life.  He  may  have  only 
a  few  moments  daily  to  give  to  his  instrument, 
but  they  are  sufficient  for  him  to  understand  a 
new  work,  to  recall  the  symphony  heard  the 
previous  night,  or  to  give  him  beforehand  a 
taste  of  the  opera  to  be  heard  on  the  morrow. 
A  good  reader  is  always  prepared  to  take  part, 
without  previous  study,  in  ensemble  playing ;  he 
can  accompany  a  song,  he  is  always  ready 
under  all  circumstances. 

It  is  only  by  work  that  we  can  attain  this 
end.  No  doubt  a  pupil's  natural  musical  ability 
must  enter  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  into  the 
results  obtained  ;  but  without  work  this  ability, 
however  promising  it  may  be,  will  produce 
nothing  serious  or  lasting. 

Work  is  only  perfect  when  it  is  intelligent, 
conscientious  and  methodical. 

Intelligence,  excluding  all  study  that  is 
mechanical  or  in  routine,  gives  to  reasoning  the 
principal  r6le  and  develops  in  a  pupil  the  spirit 
of  self  instruction. 

Conscience,  always  awake,  will  aid  a  patient 
attention  and  resolute  will. 

By  method,  the  pupil  becomes  familiar  with 
all  processes  which  facilitate  execution  and  in- 
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crease  tenfold  the  value  of  the  time  ex- 
pended in  study.  By  method  alone  is  it  pos- 
sible to  acquire  a  good  technique. 

The  importance  of  this  point  is  often  doubted 
by  those  whom  experience  has  not  sufficiently 
enlightened. 

Many  believe  that  developing  the  mechanism 
takes  away  much  of  the  grace,  the  charm,  the 
qualities  of  expression,  to  which  so  great  a 
value  is  attached.     This  is  a  mistake. 

"  However  gifted  the  pupil  may  be  (says  M. 
Le  Couppey,  in  his  Advice  to  Young  Teachers), 
however  rich  the  talent  that  nature  has  bestowed 
upon  him,  if  practice  has  not  made  his  fingers 
flexible,  if  by  persevering  work  he  has  not  over- 
come all  the  difficulties  of  execution,  not  only 
will  there  be  a  height  of  perfection  he  will  never 
attain,  but  sooner  or  later  his  progress  will  be 
arrested  by  unforeseen  obstacles." 

Let  us  not  close  this  subject  without  meeting 
a  probable  objection.  Is  not  the  course  proposed 
too  extended  for  the  average  mind  ?  Can  it  not 
be  simplified  under  some  circumstances? 

The  eight  or  ten  years  generally  devoted  to 
the  piano  in  a  young  person's  education  ought, 
if  well  employed,  to  produce  the  desired  result, 
and  this  without  extra  labor  and  without  the 
possession  of  unusual  talent. 

However,  if  the  studies  cannot  follow  a  regular 
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course,  if  the  pupil's  only  ambition  is  to  taste 
the  selfish  joys  that  this  art  gives,  if  physical 
aptness  is  wanting,  then  it  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance  that  greater  importance  should  be  given 
to  reading  than  to  execution. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  everything  favors  the 
complete  development  of  the  musical  taste,  a 
pupil  can  become  both  a  musician  and  a  pianist, 
and  should  push  forward  to  this  end,  with  that 
faith  and  will  that  always  insure  success. 
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This  work,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is 
addressed  to  pupils,  which  fact  explains  and 
justifies  in  it  the  tone  which  is,  perhaps,  a  little 
affirmative  and  authoritative.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  in  a  lesson  (and  this  book  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  series  of  written  lessons)  the 
teacher  is  held  not  only  to  have  decided  opin- 
ions, but  to  express  them  strongly. 
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PRACTICAL   COUNSELS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  ADVICE  ON  THE  METHOD  OF  PRACTICE, 


. 


1.    What   are    the    most    important    general 

recommendations  to  be  given  pupils? 
The  most  important  recommendations  are : — 

1.  Place  the  fingers  close  to  the  keys  in 
striking. 

2.  Sink  them  completely. 

3.  Always  keep  the  forearm  absolutely  flexi- 
ble. 

'»>  Practise  slowly. 

This  last  recommendation  must  be  applied 
to  everything  connected  with  mechanism — 
exercise,  6tude  or  piece — whether  advancement 
is  made  or  not,  whether  the  music  is  difficult 
or  not — in  a  word,  in  everything  and  always. 

2.  How  should  a  piece  be  learned  f 
&     The  time  devoted  to  the  learning  of  a  piece 
should  generally  be  divided  into  three  periods. 
The  jfirst  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
i),  mechanism.      In    the    second,   the    study    of 
mechanism   should    be  joined    to   that   of  the 
I  shadings.     The  third  should  b^ given  to  per- 
fecting the  piece,  and  committing  it  to  memory. 
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It  should  be  well  understood,  that  a  piece 
ought  to  be  divided  up  into  parts,  and  these 
different  parts  practised  successively,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  final  ending  may  be  still  in  the 
first  period  of  practice,  while  the  beginning  will 
already  be  in  the  third.j 

3.  Why  not  make  these  three  periods  into  a 

single  one  and  devote  three  times  as  much 
time  to  it? 
Because  in  studying  the  piano,  before  attempt- 
ing the  musical  interpretation,  the  mechanism 
of  the  instrument  must  be  done.  This  material 
part  of  the  practice  represents  the  framework  of 
the  piece,  and  it  is  necessary  to  establish  this 
firmly  before  attempting  the  shadings. 

4.  How  should  a  piece  be  studied  during  the 

first  period  of  .practice*  that  is  to  say9 
in  the  beginning? 
The  piece  should  be  divided  into  short  frag- 
ments, (say  four  measures)  and  each  one  of  these 
passages  should  be  repeated  mechanically*  from 
four  to  six  times  consecutively,  in  proportion  to 
its  difficulty.  This  preparatory  study  has  for 
its  object  absolute  accuracy  in  the  notes,  time, 
accents  and  fingering.  Each  passage  or  fragment 
of  a  passage,  each  measure  or  fragment  of  a 
measure,  containing  any  difficulty  of  mechanism 

*  See  No.  6  for  what  I  mean  by  this  word. 
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whatever,  should  next  be  repeated  alone  and 
mechanically,  in  the  form  of  an  exercise,  from 
five  to  fifty  times.  This  practice  must  be  done 
rigorously  every  day  during  all  the  time  of  the 
first  period,  and  continued  in  a  smaller  propor- 
tion during  the  other  two. 

5.  Is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the 

passage  be  repeated  ten  times  each  day 

for  eight  days,  for  example,  or  forty  times 

for  two  days  f     The  sum  is  the  same. 

No;   it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference.     Time 

ripens  the  progress  obtained  daily,  and  precision 

is  acquired  little  by  little.     It  is  then  essential 

to  practise  daily  all  the  passages  of  the  piece,  or 

that  portion  of  the  piece  that  is  being  studied. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  playing  mechanically  f 
To  play    mechanically,   the   following   con- 
ditions must  be  observed  : — 

1.  Play  slowly. 

2.  Articulate  vigorously. 

3.  Accent  likewise. 

4.  Play  ff  whatever  shading  is  indicated. 

5.  Give  to  each  note  and  to  each    rest  its 
exact  value. 

7.  In    what    hind    of    movement   should  the 

passages  be  repeated? 
Very   slowly.      In  one   of  the  movements 
comprised  between  No.  76  and  No.  100  of  the 
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metronome,  a  beat  on  every  note  (if  the  passage 
is  in  equal  notes).* 

8.  Is  it  necessary  to  practise   exclusively  ff 

during  the  time  of  the  first  period  f 
Yes,  generally.  However,  in  the  case  of  a 
piece  whose  character  is  rather  melodious,  after 
some  days  of  ff  practice  the  proportionate 
sonority  may  be  observed,f  on  condition  that 
the  mechanical  practice  of  all  the  passages  be 
continued  at  the  same  time. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  observing  the  propor- 

tionate sonority  f 
By  observing  the  proportionate  sonority  is 
meant,  giving  to  all  the  themes  the  importance 
of  a  first  plany  by  playing  them  uniformly  ff 
while  the  accompaniments  are  played  uni- 
formly pp. 

10.  How  long  ought  the  first  period  of  practice 

to  last  f 
During  a  third  of  the  time  devoted  to  the 
learning  of  the  piece. 

11.  How  should  the  passages  be  separated 
from  one  another y  so  that  each  may  be 
pratised  as  an  exercise  ? 

*  This  explanation  does  not  imply  that  it  is  necessary 
to  practise  with  a  metronome  (consult  on  this  point 
No.  19),  b#t  only  that  by  this  means  the  movement  for 
study  can  be  controlled. 

f  See  No.  9  for  what  is  to  be  understood  by  this  term. 
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All  passages  generally  have  a  more  or  less 
fixed  plan :  a  scale,  a  fragment  of  a  scale,  an 
arpeggio,  or  part  of  an  arpeggio,  five-finger 
movement,  or  a  compound  of  these  different 
forms.  Each  one  of  them  should  be  practised 
separately;  then  joining  two  together,  always 
going  back  to  the  last,  so  that  each  passage  will 
have  been  practised  in  its  connection  with  what 
precedes  it  and  what  follows. 

12.  Should  the  hands   be  studied  separately 
or  together  f 

There  is  no  absolute  rule  in  regard  to  this. 
It  is  well  to  separate  the  hands  :- 
y    1.  When  difficulties  appear  in  each   of  them 
at  the  same  time. 

2.  To  ascertain  more  easily  the  faults  in  the 
mechanism  of  a  passage,  where  the  execution  is 
considered  defective  without  its  being  known 
to  what  to  attribute  it. 

-"V 

3^  It  is  also  well  to  practise  the  left  hand 
alone  in  all  parts  where  the  two  hands  move  in 
contrary  directions,  to  establish  equality  in 
execution;  the  mechanism  of  the  left  hand 
being  almost  always  inferior  to  that  of  the 
right. 

4.  It  is  useful  again  to  separate  the  parts  at 
first  in  the  study  of  passages  where  the  hands 
are  crossed.  (The  hand  that  is  displaced  must 
pass  over  the  other.) 
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13.  Why,  in  the  practice  of  passages,  is  it 
necessary  to  play  slowly  and  loud,  instead 
of  observing  the  proper  shadings  and  the 
correct  time  ? 

o  Precision  and  equality  are  acquired  by  prac- 
tising slowly.  Clearness  and  firmness  are 
acquired  by  loud  practice. 

Any  passage  played  pp  will  always  have 
more  roundness  and  brilliancy  if  it  has  been 
practised  ^T. 

14.  Should  the  passages  of  a  piece  be  prac- 

tised just  as  they  are  written  f 
Yes;  generally.     However,  it  is  sometimes 

useful  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  a  passage  in 

the  practice,  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to  play  as 

it  is  written. 

When  the  hand   is   not  displaced   and   the 

fingers  are  not  all  employed,  the  free  ones  may 

be  held  down. 

Example. — The  held  notes  added  :- 

Ten. 


When  there  is  a  displacement  of  the  hand 
the  passage  is  either  ascending  or  descending ; 
and  it  can  be  practised  in  two  ways  (preserving 
strictly  the  same  fingering). 

Example. — An  ascending  passage : — 
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When  the  accent  falls  upon  a  strong  finger, 
it  can  be  changed  to  a  weak  one. 
Example. — Change  of  accent : — 


15.  Cannot  the  phrases  in  a  piece  be  practised 
with  a  view  to  applying  them  further 
than  to  one  particular  piece,  and  so  make 
them  typical  to  a  certain  extent? 

Yes;  they  may  be  studied  for  general  applica- 
tion. To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  separate 
each  passage  that  contains  a  special  difficulty 
from  the  phrase,  and  make  an  exercise  of  it, 
repeating  it  in  all  the  keys,  if  the  context  will 
permit. 

16.  How  should  the  piece  be  studied  during 

the  second  period  f 
The  practice  of  mechanism,  to  which  the  first 
period  has  been  devoted,  must  be  continued, 
and  at  the  same  time  each  phrase  should  be 
practised  with  the  shadings,  just  as  each  passage 
has  previously  been  practised,  then  connect  the 
phrases  as  the  passages  were  connected. 

17.  How  must  the  piece  be  practised  during 
the  third  period  f 
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The  work  of  mechanism  must  be  continued, 
also  the  shadings  which  were  observed  in  the 
second  period,  the  details  blended  into  the 
whole,  and  then  the  piece  must  be  committed 
to  memory. 

18.  In  this  third  period  of  practice,  must  not 

the  piece  be  played  in  its  proper  time,  and 

how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  if  it  has 

never  been  practised  rapidly  f 

The   only    way   of    reaching   a   satisfactory 

execution  of  a  quick  movement  is  through  slow 

practice.     However,  if  from  a  very  slow  tempo 

one   attempts  to  pass  without   transition  to  a 

very  rapid  one,  embarrassment  and  trouble  will 

evidently  result  from  it.     It  is  better,  then,  to 

attain  the  point  by  degrees. 

By  means  of  the  metroname  all  the  inter- 
mediate movements  which  separate  the  begin- 
ning from  the  finishing  will  be  passed  success- 
ively. 

The  end  attained  without  sudden  transition, 
the  slow  practice  should  be  resumed,  and  the 
piece  played  in  its  proper  time,  only  that  the 
whole  may  be  appreciated. 

19.  Is  the  use  of  the  metronome  advisable  in 

daily  practice  f 
The  metronome  may  be  either  an  excellent  or 
an  objectionable  thing,  according  to  the  use  to 
which  it  is  put.     It  ought  only  to  be  employed 
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to  fix  the  proper  tempo  of  a  piece,  or  to  avoid 
the  irregularities  in  time  which  destroy  the 
rhythm. 

It  is  well  to  practise  with  the  metronome 
all  passages  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  retard 
or  to  accelerate.  (Exercises  enter  into  this  latter 
category.) 

The  piece  might  also  be  played  through  with 
the  metronome  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
that  the  rhythm  be  fully  understood.  But 
it  should  never  take  the  place  of  counting  or 
be  used  in  the  practice  of  passages  when  the 
notes,  the  time,  and  the  fingering  are  not  thor- 
oughly learned.  In  the  first  place,  the  faults  in 
time  may  be  concealed,  but  will  not  disappear ; 
in  the  second,  the  rhythm  is  necessarily  sacri- 
ficed to  precision,  or  precision  to  rhythm. 

In  playing  with  the  metronome,  whenever 
one  gets  out,  it  is  not  well  to  try  and  get  in 
again  by  hurrying  or  retarding;  better  stop 
short,  count  one  empty  measure,  and  commence 
the  defective  passage  all  over. 

20.  Must  all  pieces  be  submitted  to  this  division 
into  three  periods? 

It  is  only  absolutely  necessary  to  conform  to 
this  division  as  far  as  concerns  the  first  period 
of  practice ;  the  duration  of  the  other  two  may 
be  increased  or  shortened  according  to  the 
character  of  the  difficulties  in  the  piece.     Occa- 
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sioually  the  order  indicated  may  be  even  in- 
verted, and  the  piece  be  learned  by  heart  before 
studying  it  with  the  shadings.  It  is  particu- 
larly advisable  to  do  this  when  the  music  is  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  easily  retained  by  ear. 
It  ought  then  to  be  committed  to  memory  by 
reasoning,  and  in  this  case  it  requires  some  time 
to  perfect  the  work  of  the  memory. 

21.  How  must  the  etudes  be  practised? 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  pieces.  However, 
for  finger  exercises  the  first  period  should  be 
greatly  prolonged,  even  to  the  detriment  of  the 
others. 

22.  How  should  the  exercises  be  practised? 
See  Chapter  IV. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF   COUNTING. 

23.  Is  it  necessary  to  count  f 

Yes;  it  is  the  only  way  of  giving  equal  length 
of  time  to  the  heats  in  each  measure  and  of 
putting  every  note  exactly  in  its  place. 

24.  Can  the  counting  not  be  dispensed  with 
when  the  value  of  the  notes  is  understood 
at  a  glance  f 

No ;  a  glance  may  suffice  to  understand  the 
kind  of  notes,  but  not  to  appreciate  the  equality 
of  time  between  them. 

25.  Can  the  counting  not  be  dispensed  with  in 
pieces  with  very  marked  time — in  waltzes, 
for  example  ? 

When  a  simple  rhythm*  is  reproduced  regu- 
larly during  several  measures,  each  measure 
serves  as  a  point  of  comparison  for  the  one 
that  follows ;  the  ear  then  will  suffice  to  appre- 
ciate the  length  of  the  beat.  But  if  the  rhythm 
changes  suddenly,  or  rests  appear,  the  point  of 
comparison  is  deceptive,  and  faults  will  be 
made.  This  may  happen  in  no  matter  what 
piece,  and  the  pupil,  thinking  counting  unneces- 
sary because  of  the  continued  occurrence  of  like 
notes,  is  surprised  by  a  sudden  change. 

26.  Is  it  necessary  to  count  aloud  ? 

*The  regular  return  of  the  same  combination  of  notes. 

2 
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It  is  best  to  do  so  until  the  habit  is  so  fixed 
that  it  cannot  be  lost.  Even  then  it  should  be 
resorted  to  whenever  the  measure  is  complicated, 
or  if  the  time  is  filled  by  rests.  In  this  latter 
case  the  pupil  easily  allows  himself  to  be  led  to 
count  more  quickly,  which  makes  as  great  a 
break  in  the  time,  although  less  apparent  to  an 
ear  little  trained,  as  if  it  proceeded  from 
measures  containing  notes. 

When  playing  with  several  instruments  it  is 
well  to  count  one  empty  measure  aloud  before 
commencing  the  piece,  so  as  to  regulate  the 
tempo,  and  that  all  may  come  in  together. 

27.  What  is  meant  by  subdividing  the  time  f 
Dividing  each  count  into  two,  in  simple  time, 

and  into  three  in  compound  time. 

28.  Is  it  necessary  to  count  when  the  beats  are 

subdivided  f 
o  There  is  no  absolute  rule  on  this  point. 
However,  as  the  division  of  the  different  notes 
is  much  easier  if  there  are  fewer  notes  to  each 
beat,  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beat  ought 
to  be  long  enough  for  the  ear  to  appreciate  the 
length,  and  short  enough  for  comparison  to  be 
easy,  it  might  be  said  that  subdivision  is 
necessary : — 

1.  Whenever  there  are  a  good  many  notes  to 
each  count,  or  frequent  changes  in  the  kind  of 
notes. 
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2.  Whenever  the  proper  movement  of  the 
piece,  or  the  relative  movement  in  which  it  is 
executed,  makes  the  counts  come  so  far  apart 
that  their  comparative  regularity  cannot  be 
easily  appreciated. 

29.  How   will  you  proceed  when,  in  a  piece 

where   the   beats   are    subdivided,    there 

appear  triplets  which  do  not  admit   of 

division?  ~-^-_ 

All  passages   containing   {triplets)  should  be 

practised  alone  at  first ;  then  joined  to  a  measure 

without  triplets  and  of  easy  rhythm,  that  can 

be  counted  equally  without  subdivision.     Then 

in  playing  the  whole  piece  the  subdivision  should 

be  dropped  at  least  a  measure  before  the  passage 

in  triplets,  and  resumed  a  measure  after. 

30.  Why  abandon  the  subdivision  at  least  a 
measure  before  the  triplets,  and  not  resume 
until  the  measure  after  t 

Because,  if  the  manner  of  counting  is 
changed  only  at  the  moment  when  the  rhythm 
changes,  there  will  be  no  point  of  comparison 
for  the  equality  of  the  beats.  This  comparison 
is  only  made  by  the  action  of  counting,  or  by 
the  continuation  of  the  same  rhythm  which  is 
retained  by  the  ear. 

31.  Should  the  beats  be  subdivided  in  apiece 

which  contains  changes  in  time  f 
They  can  be  subdivided  in  the  separate  prac- 
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tice   of    each    period   comprised    between   two 
changes  of  time. 

In  the  whole  connection  it  is  not  necessary  to 
do  so.  It  will  be  useful,  besides,  to  join — for  the 
study  as  an  exercise,  and  without  subdividing — 
the  measure  that  precedes  the  change  of  time  to 
that  which  follows  it. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FINGERING. 

32.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  fingering  be  care- 
fully determined  and  written  upon  the 
music  ? 

Yes ;  this  is  very  necessary :  first,  that  the 
pupil  may  not  use  sometimes  one  fingering  and 
sometimes  another  in  the  same  passage,  which 
takes  from  the  precision  in  execution,  and, 
second,  to  oblige  him  always  to  employ  the  best 
fingering — that  is  to  say,  that  which  produces 
the  best  execution  in  that  phrase  or  passage. 

33.  Does  not  the  habit  of  having  the  music  all 
fingered  make  the  pupil  incapable  of 
fingering  correctly  for  himself  later  ? 

No;  a  good  method  of  fingering  is  acquired 
by  theoretic  knowledge,  and  reasonable  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  on  which  fingering  is  based,  or 
by  practical  experience  resulting  from  the  con- 
tinued use  of  correct  combinations.  It  is 
advisable,  then,  in  proportion  to  the  age  and 
progress  of  the  pupil,  either  to  teach  him  correct 
fingering  from  the  first,  without  explaining  the 
reasons  for  it,  and  later  to  initiate  him  to  the 
rules  (passing  thus  from  practice  to  theory),  or, 
better  still,  to  make  him  do  the  work  under- 
standing^ from  the  very  beginning,  obliging 
him  to  apply  the  rules  himself  (passing,  in  this 
way,  from  theory  to  practice). 
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34.  If  a  pupil  is   obliged  to  finger  his  own 
music  what  rules  must  he  observe? 

And  at  first,  what  is  fingering  f 

By  fingering  is  understood  the  order  or  the 
position  in  which  the  fingers  are  placed,  grouped 
and  combined  on  the  keys  of  the  piano.  Finger- 
ing ought  to  be  based  upon  the  form  of  the 
key  board  and  the  formation  of  the  hand. 

It  will  then  appear  perfectly  natural  to  place 
the  short  fingers  (1st  and  5th)  on  the  white 
keys,  which  are  on  the  edge  of  the  key  board, 
and  the  long  fingers  (2d,  3d  and  4th)  on  the 
black  keys,  which  are  further  removed.* 

Often  the  same  passage  can  be  correctly 
fingered  in  several  ways,  and  whether  a  fingering 
which  is  excellent  for  a  large  hand  would  be 
bad  for  a  small  one  is  a  question  of  appreciation. 
But  it  can  be  absolutely  said,  that  the  hand 
should  be  in  a  natural  position,  and  moved 
without  effort,  without  contortion,  and  should 
be  kept  in  ar graceful  position. 

35.  What  are  the  principal  combinations  in 
fingering  f 

The  principal  combinations  in  fingering  may 
be  described  thus  : — 

*It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  the  scales  and  regular 
forms,  with  the  passage  of  the  thumb,  and  a  combination 
of  white  and  black  notes,  the  thumb  should  not  be  placed 
upon  a  black  key. 
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1.  The  successive  use  of  the  five  fingers 
without  the  displacing  of  the  hand. 

2.  The  displacement  of  the  hand  by  the 
bringing  together  of  the  fingers  (the  elision  of 
one  or  more  fingers). 

3.  The  displacement  of  the  hand  by  the 
extension  of  the  fingers  (the  stretching  apart  of 
one  or  more  fingers). 

4.  The  displacement  of  the  hand  by  the 
passing  of  the  thumb  under  the  fingers  or  the 
fingers  over  the  thumb. 

5.  The  displacement  of  the  hand  by  the 
changing  of  fingers  on  the  same  note  repeated 
twice  or  several  times. 

6.  The  displacement  of  the  hand  by  the 
change  of  fingers  on  a  note  that  is  not  repeated, 
replacing  one  finger  by  another  without  letting 
go  the  key — called  substitution. 

36.  In  what  cases  are  the  five  fingers  used 
without  displacement  of  the  hand  f 

The  five  fingers  are  used  without  displace- 
ment of  the  hand  when  the  number  of  notes 
following  one  another  in  ascending  or  descend- 
ing does  not  exceed  the  number  of  fingers. 

In  this  case,  if  the  notes  succeed  one  another 
in  regular  degrees  the  fingers  do  the  same. 

Example : — 


m 


122: 
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If  the  notes  succeed  one  another  in  irregular 
degrees,  as  many  fingers  should  be  passed  over 
as  degrees. 

Example : — 


? 


If  the  hand  without  being  displaced  has  to 
reach  over  an  interval  exceeding  a  fifth,  the  rule 
for  fingering  by  extension  of  the  fingers  must  be 
followed  (see  No.  38). 

Example : — 


? 


:^: 


m 


It  is  important  to  notice  at  the  start  a  point 
concerning  the  formation  of  the  hand  :  that  the 
two  thumbs,  finding  place  within  the  various 
combinations  of  fingering,  are  found  to  be  in- 
verted in  the  two  hands ;  that  is  to  say,  a  suc- 
cession of  fingers  used  in  an  ascending  passage 
in  the  left  hand  (in  the  direction  of  the  fifth 
finger  to  the  thumb)  would  be  found  reproduced 
in  the  same  passage  descending  in  the  right 
hand  (in  the  same  direction  of  the  fifth  finger  to 
the  thumb). 

Example  : — 


m 


5 

_£2_ 


4  3  2 
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37.  What  is  the  displacement  of  the  hand  by 
drawing  together  the  fingers,  and  in  what 
cases  is  such  fingering  made  use  off 

Displacement  of  the  hand  by  the  elision  of 
one  or  more  fingers  is  the  drawing  together  of 
the  fingers  in  such  a  way  that  there  are  more 
free  fingers  than  there  are  notes  to  be  bridged 
over. 

In  this  case  one  or  more  fingers  are  inactive. 

Example  : — 


i 


22: 


This  fingering  is  employed  in  all  symmetri- 
cal ascending  or  descending  passages  or  forms 
in  which  there  are  neither  digressions  nor  notes 
repeated  and  which  comprise  no  more  than  five 
notes. 

Note. — Whenever  a  certain  form  is  repro- 
duced regularly,  it  is  better  that  the  same  fin- 
gering be  used  each  time  (if  the  disposition  of 
the  black  and  white  keys  will  permit).  Symmetry 
in  fingering  where  there  is  symmetry  in  pas- 
sages greatly  facilitates  execution. 

The  conjunction  of  fingers  which  is  most  in 
use  and  best  is  that  of  the  thumb  and  any 
other  finger  of  the  hand. 

The  fifth  finger  here  is  to  be  brought  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  thumb  in  going  down  the  key 
board  with  the  right  hand  and  up  with  the  left, 
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and  the  thumb  as  near  the  fifth  finger  as  possi- 
ble in  contrary  cases. 

38.    What  is  understood  by  displacement  of 
the  hand  by  extension  of  the  fingers,  and 
in  what  cases  is  this  fingering  employed  f 
To  displace  the  hand  by  extension  of  the  fin- 
gers, is  to  stretch  the  fingers  apart  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bridge  over  more  keys  than  one  has 
fingers. 

Example : — 


? 


T         * 

This  mode  of  fingering  is  used  in  ascending 
or  descending  forms  or  passages  in  which  the 
notes  succeed  one  another  in  irregular  intervals, 
and  in  which  the  whole  comprises  more  than 
the  interval  of  a  fifth. 

Sometimes  in  the  same  form  both  extension 
and  elision  of  the  fingers  have  to  be  employed. 

Example : — 


i 


-?T3~ 


"^4213  4  5 

The  natural  separation  of  the  thumb  from  the 
second  finger  allows  of  taking  a  fourth  or  fifth, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond  this.  The 
thumb  and  third  finger  should  not  reach  beyond 
a  sixth.  The  thumb  and  fourth  finger  must  not 
reach  beyond  the  seventh. 
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Example : — 


^3  1 


±± 


4 


i 


§^ 


SH^l 
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-T 
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The  second  and  third  fingers  must  not  take  more 
than  a  third ;  the  second  and  fourth  more  than 
a  fourth ;  and  the  second  and  fifth  more  than  a 
sixth. 

Example : — 


f 


iBi 


I 


2 
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The  third  and  fourth  fingers  must  not  take 
more  than  a  third  (even  this  stretch  ought  to  be 
avoided  if  possible).  The  third  and  fifth  should 
not  take  more  than  a  fourth. 

Example : — 

3  4  .1  5 


I 


¥=* 


f—V 


The  fourth  and  fifth  fingers  should  not  stretch 
more  than  a  third. 

Example : — 


i$ 


1221 


:c2i 


5 


i 


The  extension  offcenest  used  and  best  is  that 
between  the  thumb  and  any  other  finger  of  the 
hand  ;  others  between  the  three  middle  fingers 
are  not  as  good. 
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39.  What  is  understood  by  the  displacement 
of  the  hand  by  the  passing  of  the  thumb 
under  the  fingers,  or  the  fingers  over  the 
thumb?  and  in  what  cases  is  this  finger- 
ing used  f 

To  displace  the  hand  by  the  crossing  of  the 
thumb  is  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  num- 
ber of  fingers,  by  passing  the  thumb  under  the 
fingers  in  going  up  in  the  right  hand  and  in 
descending  in  the  left,  or  the  fingers  over  the 
thumb  in  descending  with  the  right  hand  and 
ascending  with  the  left. 

The  thumb  should  be  regarded  as  a  point  of 
support,  around  which  the  other  fingers  act, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  preferable  to  pass  it 
under  after  the  third  or  fourth  finger,  or  cross 
the  latter  over  the  thumb.  By  this  combination 
the  hand  gains  its  equilibrium. 

The  hand  is  displaced  by  the  crossing  of  the 
thumb  in  every  passage  or  phrase  containing 
more  than  five  consecutive  notes.  In  sym- 
metrical forms  of  regular  movement,  the  fin- 
gering should  be  so  arranged  that  the  thumb 
has  to  cross  only  as  many  times  as  is  necessary 
for  the  number  of  notes  given,  especially 
when  the  passage  is  composed  entirely  of  white 
notes. 
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Example : — 


In  phrases  or  passages  where  there  is  a  com- 
bination of  white  and  black  notes,  when  the 
notes  succeed  one  another  by  regular  degrees  or 
by  irregular  degrees,  the  rule  is  the  same:  the 
thumb  must  be  put  under  after  a  black  note  in 
ascending  with  the  right  hand. 

Example: — 

3S= 


i 


<=^£e*=£ 


Sm 


I 


And  in  descending  with  the  left  hand. 
Example : — 


This  rule  has  for  a  basis  the  formation  of  the 
hand  in  its  relation  to  the  notes  on  the  key- 
board. The  thumb  being  shorter  than  the 
other  fingers,  and  the  black  keys  more  elevated 
than  the  white,  the  thumb  glides  along  more 
easily  when  the  finger  under  which  it  passes  is 
placed  on  a  black  key;  it  has  less  distance  to  go. 

The  diatonic  scales,  which  begin  and  end  on 
the  tonic,  are  the  most  symmetrical  of  all  pas- 
sages in  joint  movement,  and  the  arpeggios  (the 
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perfect  chords,  dominant  seventh,  or  diminished 
seventh)  are  the  most  symmetrical  of  all  forms 
in  irregular  movement ;  the  student  would  do 
well,  then,  to  analyze  the  fingering  in  these, 
having  in  special  view  the  passage  of  the  thumb. 
This  fingering  is,  save  a  few  exceptions,  founded 
on  the  preceding  rules.* 

40.    What  is  meant  by  the  displacement  of  the 
hand  by  change  of  finger  on  the  same  note 
repeated  twice,  and  in  what  cases  is  such 
fingering  made  use  off 
Displacing  the  hand  by  change  of  finger  on 
the  same  note  is  using  successively  two  different 
fingers  on  this  note  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  hand  in  a  favorable  position  for  what  fol- 
lows : — 

Example : — 

ft »  2_n-2-3-4— jQ- 


f 


B: 


■ntp-f-f^i 


w& 


In  passages  called  repeated  notes,  the  choice 
of  finger  placed  on  the  second  note  must  be 
governed  by  the  number  of  notes  given. 

*  See  Chap.  IV,  No.  65.  In  this  special  chapter  on 
fingering,  only  general  principles  can  be  given.  The 
application  of  these  to  the  ordinary  exercises,  such  as 
diatonic  scales,  thirds  and  arpeggios,  ought,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  be  given  in  a  special  chapter  on  exercises.  There 
is,  necessarily,  a  strong  connection  between  these  two- 
chapters. 
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Example: — 

n         43214        3        2132  1  3  21 

1-frt) — i     i     ■     i     ■— '-    —i — f  i       r —       I       ■ 


If  the  repeated  notes  are  slow  and  belong  to 
a  melodic  passage,  they  can  be  struck  with  the 
same  finger ;  for  then  the  tones  obtained  will  be 
more  of  like  quality. 

41 .  What  is  understood  by  displacement  of  the 
hand  by  substitution  of  fingers ,  and  where 
is  this  used  f 

Displacing  the  hand  by  substitution  of  fingers 
is  replacing  one  finger  by  another  on  the  same 
key  that  is  not  repeated;  this  change  must  be 
made  without  letting  go  the  key.* 

This  fingering  is  used  in  the  following  cases: — - 

1.  To  change  the  position  of  the  hand  while 
a  note  is  held,  if  by  this  means  the  execution 
of  what  follows  may  be  facilitated. 

Example : — 


2.  Substitution  is  used  to  gain  fingers  in  a 
connected  passage,  especially  if  this  passage  has 
several  narts. 


several  parts 


*  Sebastian  Bach  was  the  first  to  make  use  of  substitu* 
tion. 
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Example : — 


5p 


*±^=±==i 


X=£i 


ff 


The  execution  of  fugue,  and  all  music  in 
fugue  style,  would  be  impracticable  without 
substitution. 

3.  Substitution  is  also  used  in  melodic  pas- 
sages, in  order  that  those  fingers  may  be  chosen 
which  can  best  produce  the  singing  tone  desired. 

42.  What  other  hinds  of  fingering  are  there 
which  do  not  directly  enter  into  the  pre- 
ceding category? 

There  is  fingering  for  double  notes,  and  irreg- 
ular and  exceptional  fingering. 

43.  What  are  the  double  notes  used  in  regular 
and  progressive  forms  f 

The  double  notes  that  are  used  in  progressive 
forms  are  thirds,  sixths  and  octaves. 

44.  How  should  thirds  be  fingered  f 

When  there  are  only  three  consecutive  thirds, 
either  in  ascending  or  descending,  the  five  fingers 
suffice  without  crossing  the  thumb. 

Example: — 

Right  hand  :  12  3 


Left  hand: 


3  2  1 
5  4  3 
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In  a  passage  where  four  thirds  follow  one 
another,  the  crossing  of  the  thumb  may  be 
avoided  by  taking  the  lower  (or  upper,  according 
to  whether  it  is  ascending  or  descending)  with  1 
and  2,  and  the  next  third  with  1  and  3. 

Example : — 

Eight  hand  112  3 

Left  hand :  5  4  s  2 


But  if  the  thirds  following  one  another  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  four,  they  should  be  played 
by  passing  the  thumb  under  the  fingers,  or  the 
fingers  over  the  thumb.  The  displacements  of 
the  hand  must  be  made  so  as  to  give  symmetry 
to  the  fingering,  and  whenever  it  is  possible,  the 
two  thumbs  should  be  crossed  at  the  same  time. 

Example : — 


t?-  ^  x.     a  34534 

Kight  hand  12  3  12 


Left  hand  : 


3  2  13  2 
5  4  3  5  4 


The  diatonic  scales  in  thirds  are  the  most 
symmetrical  forms  composed  of  connected 
thirds.  The  different  fingerings  in  various 
piano  methods  should  be  analyzed.  (See  also 
Chap.  IV  of  this  book.) 

The  chromatic  scales  in  thirds  necessitate  the 

3 
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use  of  exceptional  and  irregular  fingering.   (3ee 
Chap.  IV,  No.  73.) 

Often  this  fingering  is  used  in  playing  de- 
tached thirds,  composed  of  white  keys  only. 

444 

Right  thand :  2  2  2 

Left  hand  •  \\\ 


45.     How  must  sixths  be  fingered  f 
Following  the  rule  for  the  extension  of  the 
hand,  connected  sixths  are  fingered — 
Either  by  :— 


Right  hand :  ..   -.   1   -.   in  ascending. 
Left  hand  :     4  5  4  5  iQ  descending. 


or  by 


3  4  5. 

Right  hand:  1    1   1  iQ  ascending. 

Left  hand :  3  4  5  in  descending. 


or  by 


Right  hand :  1  2  1  2  *n  ascencnng« 
Left  hand :  4  5  4  5  in  descending. 


Detached  sixths  are  fingered  by  I. 
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Chromatic  scales  in  sixths  necessitate  the  use 
of  exceptional  and  irregular  fingering.  (See 
Chap.  IV,  No.  75.) 

46.  How  must  octaves  be  fingered  ? 

Octaves  are  generally  fingered  by  \.  How- 
ever, in  passages  where  there  are  both  black  and 
white  keys,  it  is  well,  when  the  hand  is  large 
enough,  to  use  the  fourth  finger  on  black  keys. 

47.  What  are  the  irregular  and  exceptional 
fingerings  ? 

These  irregular  fingerings  are : — 

1.  The  employment  of  the  same  finger  on 
several  consecutive  notes. 

2.  The  gliding  of  the  same  finger  from  one 
key  to  another. 

3.  The  overlapping  of  one  finger  by  an- 
other. 

4.  The  simultaneous  striking  of  two  notes 
with  a  single  finger. 

48.  In  what  cases  is  the  same  finger  used  on 

several  consecutive  notes  f 

It  is  often  necessary  to  use  the  same  finger  on 
several  consecutive  notes  in  music  that  consists 
of  several  parts,  fugues  or  pieces  in  fugue  style.* 

There  is  never  occasion  to  do  this  in  music 

*  It  might  be  that  all  the  fingers  except  one  are  em- 
ployed in  holding  notes,  or  the  hand  might  be  placed  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  free  fingers  cannot  be  put  into 
use. 
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that   contains   only   one   part    for   each   hand. 
Generally,  the  thumb  and  fifth  finger  are  those 
oftenest  to  be  used  several  times  in  succession. 
Example : — 

J^ i    H     j    H 


SI 


-$±3K=fuz$M=mz 
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49.  In  what  cases  is  one  finger  made  to  glide 
from  one  key  to  another  ? 

This  gliding  is  only  another  way  of  using  the 
same  finger  on  two  consecutive  notes ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  it  can  only  be  done  from  a 
black  key  to  a  white  one.  This  fingering  is 
used  in  music  consisting  of  several  parts,  in  the 
same  way  that  irregular  fingering,  above  men- 
tioned, is  employed. 

Example: — 


mmm 


5 


50.  In  what  cases  occurs  the  overlapping  of  one 
finger  by  another  ? 

This  fingering  is  used  in  many  exceptional 
passages,  and  in  music  containing  several  parts. 

Example : — 
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51.  In  what  cases  is  it  necessary  to  strike 
simultaneously  two  notes  with  the  same 
finger  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  strike  two  notes  simulta- 
neously with  the  same  finger,  it  may  be  with  the 
thumb,  or  the  fifth  finger,  when  two  notes 
(placed  at  the  distance  of  a  second)  are  to  be 
held,  while  the  other  four  fingers  are  occupied 
with  some  phrase. 

Example : — 


Or,  again,  when  there  is  a  chord  given  with 
reaches  that  will  not  allow  the  use  of  the  fingers 
in  their  natural  order. 

Example: — 


If 


122^: 


52.  What  general  advice  can  be  added  to  the 
preceding  rules  f 

"We  would  further  advise: — 

1.  The  employment  of  the  thumb  and  fifth 
finger  on  the  black  keys  when  by  doing  so  use- 
less displacement  of  the  hand  may  be  avoided. 
This  proceeding,  formerly  proscribed,  has  now 
passed  into  general  use  (except  in  the  scales  and 
other  regular  forms  with  the  passage  of  the 
thumb). 
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2.  The  use  of  the  fifth  finger,  especially  in 
rapid  movements,  on  any  base  note  that  stands 
alone  and  far  removed,  which  is  to  be  played 
with  the  left  hand,  and  every  high  note  standing 
alone  and  far  removed  that  has  to  be  played 
with  the  right  hand. 

3.  The  choice  of  the  second  finger  in  crossed 
passages,  if  the  hand  that  crosses  strikes  a  single 
note. 

It  is  well,  in  bringing  this  chapter  to  a  close, 
to  repeat  once  more  that  the  principle  of  sym- 
metry plays  an  important  part  in  fingering,  and 
that  the  use  of  regular  fingering  in  regular  pas- 
sages or  forms  greatly  facilitates  execution. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

EXERCISES. 

53,  How  should  exercises  in  general  be  prac- 

tised? 
Exercises  should  be  practised,  observing  all 
the  conditions  already  shown  for  obtaining  per- 
fect articulation  of  the  fingers  and  a  good  man- 
ner of  striking  the  key,  that  is  to  say  : — 

1.  Place  the  hand  in  a  natural  position,  with 
the  fingers  curved; 

2.  Play  slowly ; 

3.  Put  the  key  completely  down ; 

4.  Strike  one  note  after  another  regularly  and 
quickly  with  a  vertical  stroke ;  only  raise  one 
finger  upon  putting  another  down,  so  that  one 
tone  may  succeed  another  without  a  break,  and 
at  the  same  time  avoid  dragging  the  fingers  on 
the  preceding  notes.  These  two  conditions  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  at  once  a  neat 
and  smooth  touch. 

54.  What    are  the  principal  exercises  to  be 
practised  f 

The  principal  exercises  to  be  practised  are : — 

1.  Those  called  five-finger  exercises,  without 
displacement  of  the  hand. 

2.  Exercises  with  displacement  of  the  hand, 
with  and  without  passage  of  the  thumb ; 

3.  The  scales ; 

4.  The  trill; 
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5.  The  held  notes,  for  acquiring  independence 
of  the  fingers ; 

6.  Thirds; 

7.  Arpeggios; 

8.  Octaves; 

9.  The  changes  of  hand,  repeated  notes,  sub- 
stitutions, etc.,  etc. 

55.  Should     exercises    be    practised  with   a 
metronome  f 

Sometimes  it  is  well  to  do  so  to  avoid  irregu- 
larities in  time,  and  to  hold  a  pupil  back  who  is 
inclined  to  accelerate.  But  in  any  case  it  would 
be  unwise  to  use  it  before  the  fingering  is  made 
sure  of,  and  the  striking  of  the  notes,  as  well  as 
the  independence  of  the  fingers,  is  quite  satis- 
factory. 

56.  Should  the  exercises  be  transposed  ? 
Yes;  when  the  context  will   permit.     This 

is  useful,  first,  because  any  exercise  that  is  easy 
in  the  key  of  C  is  less  so  in  any  other ;  and 
again,  because  it  is  well  to  be  familiar  with  the 
use  of  the  black  notes.* 

But  to  transpose  exercises  without  inconve- 
nience, the  hand  must  be  correctly  held.  A  pu- 
pil not  far  advanced  should  do  so  with  great 

*  The  key  must  be  struck  in  the  middle,  not  on  the 
edge  of  the  keyboard;  so  that  the  thumb  and  fifth  finger, 
shorter  than  the  others,  can  reach  the  black  keys  without 
displacement  of  the  hand. 
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care,  and  should  commence  with  those  forms  in 
which  the  hand  is  not  displaced. 

57.  How  should  exercises  be  transposed  f 

By  means  of  the  keys,  if  they  are  known,  so 
as  to  obtain  at  once  a  double  benefit — progress  in 
mechanism  and  in  transposition. 

If  the  pupil  can  read  only  in  the  keys  g  major 
and  /  major,  he  should  analyze  the  construction 
of  the  exercise,  so  as  to  reproduce  the  formula 
of  the  desired  intervals,  observing  all  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  new  tonality.  The  original 
fingering  must  always  be  reproduced,  be  it  un- 
derstood. 

58.  How  should  the  exercises  for  the  five  fin- 
gers without  movement  of  the  hand  be 
practised  f 

The  five-finger  exercises  must  be  practised  in 
all  possible  combinations,  at  first  in  C,  then  in 
all  the  major  and  minor  keys,  slowly  and 
heavily.* 

Special  practice  is  advised  in  those  keys  where 
the  disposition  of  the  black  and  white  notes  is 
inconvenient,  as  B  flat  major,  E  flat  major, 
and  F  flat  major.  Likewise  in  those  keys  where 
the  fourth  finger  is  raised  on  a  black  key  and 

*  It  is  also  very  useful  to  practise  the  exercises  pp  and 
with  progressive  shadings,  but  this  work  ought  only  to  be 
done  after  a  time,  when  strength,  equality  and  clearness 
are  already  acquired. 
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the  third  lowered  on  a  white  one  (as  in  F  major 
for  the  right  hand  and  in  E  minor  for  the  left). 
The  formation  of  the  hand  renders  this  disposi- 
tion of  notes  particularly  inconvenient  for  ar- 
ticulation.* If  the  thumb  separates  from  the 
hand,  instead  of  keeping  its  position  over  the 
key  that  it  must  strike  in  its  turn,  it  would  be 
well  to  hold  it  down  on  this  key  during  the 
whole  exercise. 

59.  What    are  the  five-finger  exercises  with 
the  displacement  of  the  hand  f 

Under  this  head  are  classed  those  exercises  in 
which  there  is  a  reproduction  on  each  degree  of 
the  scale,  of  a  symmetrical  form,  where  the  hand 
is  displaced  without  the  passage  of  the  thumb. 
These  exercises  include  those  for  the  contracting 
and  extending  of  the  fingers.  The  same  finger- 
ing must  be  reproduced  in  each  form.  (See  again 
Nos.  37  and  38,  in  Chap.  III.) 

60.  How  must  these  exercises  be  practised? 
Slowly  and  heavily.     They  may  be  trans- 
posed  into  all  major  keys.     In  many  of  the 

*  Advanced  pupils  and  those  possessing  good  judgment 
may  commence  each  of  these  exercises  slowly,  gradually 
increasing  the  speed,  and  so,  by  degrees,  reach  rapidity. 
It  is  a  good  gymnastic  for  the  fingers,  but  requires  close 
attention ;  for  the  rapidity  must  be  attained  almost  in- 
sensibly, and  such  a  movement  be  kept  as  will  not  de- 
tract from  perfect  clearness.  In  fact,  this  exercise  must 
be  practised  with  care,  for  it  is  easy  to  do  it  badly. 
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minor  keys,  reproduction  would  lead  to  bad 
positions  for  the  hand.  Besides,  the  augmented 
second  of  the  minor  form  would  produce  suc- 
cessions that  would  be  disagreeable  to  the  ear. 

61.  Are  all  exercises  for  contraction  or  exten- 
sion of  the  fingers  of  equal  importance  f 

No ;  those  forms  should  be  most  studied  in 
which  special  practice  is  given  to  the  fourth  and 
fifth  fingers.  These  two  fingers,  weaker  than 
the  rest,  need  much  patient  exercise,  so  as  to 
make  them  equal  to  the  others. 

62.  How  must  the  diatonic  scales  be  practised  f 
The  diatonic  scales  should  be  practised  slowly 

and  loudly.  At  first  through  two  octaves,  giving 
a  double  value  to  the  tonic;  then  through  two 
octaves,  accenting  every  second  note ;  through 
three  octaves,  accenting  every  third ;  then 
through  four  octaves,  accenting  every  fourth. 
The  left  hand  should  be  practised  alone,  because 
it  is  weaker  and  less  used  than  the  right  hand. 
After  having  practised  the  scales  in  octaves, 
then  play  them  in  thirds,  in  tenths  and  sixths. 

It  is  also  useful  to  practise  them  in  contrary 
movement.*  If  the  crossing  of  the  thumb  pro- 
duces any  inequality  or  defective  movement  of 

*  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  commence  the  practice 
of  scales  in  contrary  movement  in  the  keys  (7,  G,  Z>,  A 
and  E.  The  same  fingers  are  then  used  in  the  two  hands, 
and  the  passage  of  the  thumb  is  better  comprehended. 
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the  elbow  or  hand,  then  the  two  passages  of  the 
thumb  which  are  found  in  every  scale  can  be 
converted  into  exercises.  The  first  exercise 
should  start  from  the  keynote,  should  be  com- 
posed of  five  notes,  and  should  be  practised  as- 
cending and  descending;  the  second  exercise 
should  start  from  the  fifth  note  of  the  scale  and 
be  practised  in  the  same  manner.  Observe  that 
the  regular  fingering  for  each  scale  is  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

Example : — 

Key  of  B  flat  major. 


n   t.         *      1 1,     g  1 


This  exercise  may  also  be  practised  in  con- 
trary movement. 

63.  Must  all  the  scales  be  practised  daily  ? 
When  the  study  of  scales  is  first  commenced, 

the  notes  and  the  fingering  must  be  studied 
properly,  and  the  oftener  they  are  repeated,  the 
more  quickly  will  they  be  learned. 

This  accomplished,  they  should  be  regarded 
as  gymnastics  for  the  fingers,  and  practised  as 
such.  It  is  better,  then,  to  give  attention  to  the 
more  difficult  scales,  and  discontinue  the  play- 
ing of  them  all  every  day. 

64.  When  a  pupil  makes  a  fault  in  running 
a  scale,  is  it  well  for  him  to  go  back  al- 
ways to  the  beginning? 
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No ;  for  in  doing  this  he  goes  over  what  he 
knows,  and  may  find  himself  stopped  ten  times 
again  in  the  same  place.  Neither  should  he 
take  it  up  from  the  broken  point,  for  this  gets 
the  ear  out  of  tune,  and  displaces  the  fingers. 
He  should  go  back  and  start  from  the  nearest 
tonic,  using  the  finger  belonging  to  this  note. 

65.  By  what  means  can  the  fingering  of 
twenty-four  diatonic  scales  be  retained  ?* 

By  reasoning.  The  scale,  composed  of  seven 
diatonic  notes  is  fingered  by  the  aid  of  the 
thumb  passing  under  twice — once  after  the  third 
finger,  once  after  the  fourth ;  it  is  sufficient,  then, 
in  defining  the  fingering  of  a  scale,  to  indicate 
the  two  degrees  on  which  the  thumb  is  placed, 
since  on  the  intermediate  notes  the  fingers  fol- 
low one  another  in  order.  (See  table  of  scales,  in 
the  appendix,  and  read  the  note  below,  which 
is  very  important.jf 

*  In  harmony,  the  thirty  diatonic  scales,  when  applied 
to  the  piano,  and,  consequently,  in  fingering,  may  be  re- 
duced to  twenty-four. 

t  The  fingering  of  the  scales  and  arpeggios  is  generally 
learned  by  routine — by  constant  repetition.  With  the  de- 
sire that  pupils  should  learn  this  fingering  by  reasoning,  I 
have  drawn  from  the  traditional  fingering  of  these  exer- 
cises three  general  rules  :  1st.  The  use  of  the  thumb  and 
fifth  finger  for  commencing  a  passage  of  which  the  first 
note  is  a  white  key  ;  2d.  The  passing  of  the  thumb  under, 
after  a  black  key ;  3d.  The  rule  for  the  extension  of  the 
fingers  (see  again  chapter  on  fingering,  Nos.  38  and  39). 
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66.  How    should    the     chromatic    scales   be 
practised  f 

The  chromatic  scales  should  be  practised 
slowly  and  heavily,  in  octaves,  minor  thirds, 
major  and  minor  sixths,  and  also  in  contrary 
motion.* 

It  is  good  practice  in  the  chromatic  scales  to 
start  on  different  notes,  sometimes  on  a  white 
note,  and  again  on  a  black. 

At  first,  accent  every  second  note,  then,  succes- 
sively, every  third,  every  fourth,  sixth  and 
eighth. 

67.  How    are    the    chromatic   scales   to    be 
fingered  f 

The  simplest  fingering  consists  in  placing  the 

thumb  on  the  white  notes,  and  the  third  finger 

I  have  thus  sought  for  a  formula  for  fingering  that  is 
easy  to  understand,  easy  to  retain  and  to  apply,  and 
which,  besides,  allows  me  a  simple,  methodical,  and  sym- 
metrical classification.  Finally,  I  have  arranged  the  table 
by  placing  the  formula  of  application  and  the  examples 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  symmetry  plays  an  impor- 
tant part,  that  the  formation  of  the  keyboard  (white 
keys  and  black)  is  the  very  basis  of  fingering,  and  that 
the  reproduction  of  a  symmetrical  combination  in  the 
employment  of  white  and  black  notes  leads  obviously  to 
the  reproduction  of  a  similar  fingering. 

The  seven  tables  relating  to  the  scales  and  arpeggios 
are  all  conceived  after  the  same  plan,  combined  after  the 
same  principles,  and  executed  in  the  same  form. 

*  The  chromatic  scale  can  hardly  be  taken  in  major 
thirds,  for  reason  of  the  false  relations  that  would  result. 
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on  the  black,  the  fingers  following  in  their  nat- 
ural succession  in  the  half  tones  e-f,  and  b-c. 

If  the  chromatic  scale  starts  with  one  or  two 
white  notes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  useless  pas- 
sages of  the  thumb,  the  left  hand  should  begin 
with  the  fourth  or  fifth  finger  (so  as  to  place  the 
third  finger  on  the  first  black  note  of  the  scale). 

Example : — 


t^m 


&=>- 


:s?=#=2i 


For  the  same  reason,  the  ascending  scale 
should  be  terminated  in  the  right  hand  by  the 
fourth  or  fifth  finger. 

Example : — 


Other  modes  of  fingering  are  equally  good ; 
observe  this  one  — 


$s=<2=& 


*?<£? : 


122: 


12  3  4 


which  is  much  used  in  the  chromatic  scales  in 
contrary  motion  or  when  played  with  one  hand 
in  rapid  movement. 

68.  What  is  the  trill,  and  how  is  it  to  be  prac- 
tised? 

The  trill  is  the  alternate  striking  of  two  notes 
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placed  at  the  distance  of  a  second  (See  Chap. 
VI,  No.  110.)  The  trill  should  be  practised 
with  a  twofold  object — the  equalizing  of  the 
fingers  in  a  general  sense,  and  the  perfection  of 
the  trill  in  particular.  For  equalizing  the 
fingers  it  is  well  to  study  the  trill  with  the 
following  fingerings : — 

1  and  2 

1  and  3 

2  and  3 

2  and  4 

3  and  4 

3  and  5 

4  and  5 
132  3 

And  in  all  the  combinations  on  the  keyboard : 
on  two  white  keys,  on  two  black  keys,  on  a 
white  and  black  key,  on  a  black  and  white  key. 
By  employing  the  same  fingering  for  each  hand, 
the  fingers  are  in  a  sense  inverted,  except  in  1 
and  2  and  1  and  3,  when  the  trill  takes  place  on 
the  keys  of,  different  color  (in  this  case  the 
thumb  will  be  placed  in  both  hands  on  a  white 
key). 

These  trills  should  be  accented  every  two, 
three  and  four  notes;  then  when  these  divisions 
no  longer  present  any  difficulty,  every  six  and 
eight. 

With  special  regard  to  the  trill,  the  student 
would  do  well  to  practise  carefully  and  perse- 
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veringly  that  fingering  that  he  best  succeeds 
with.  In  this  way  he  will  have  an  excellent 
trill  always  at  his  command,  while  continuing 
to  improve  the  others. 

69.  What  is  the  tremolo,  and  how  is  it  to  be 
practised  f 

The  tremolo  is  a  trill  whose  two  notes  are 
placed  at  a  distance  exceeding  a  tone. 

The  tremolo  may  be  practised  like  a  trill,  with 
all  the  fingers. 

It  should  be  practised  wTith  all  intervals, 
commencing  with  the  minor  third,  and  increas- 
ing the  interval  a  half-tone  at  a  time.  Com- 
mence at  first  with  a  white  key,  then  with  a 
black  one,  until  all  possible  combinations  on  the 
keyboard  shall  have  been  exhausted.  The 
tremolo  thus  studied  serves,  at  the  same  time,  as 
an  exercise  in  extension,  and  will  be  very  useful 
for  small  hands.  It  should  be  accented  every 
two,  three  and  four  notes.  The  unemployed 
fingers  should  also  be  held  down,  one  at  first, 
then  two,  then  all  three,  and  here,  again,  the 
tremolo  becomes  an  exercise  for  independence  of 
the  fingers.  After  having  studied  the  simple 
tremolo  with  two  notes,  then  take  the  double 
tremolo  with  four,  holding  down  the  unem- 
ployed finger.* 

*  These  exercises  should  be  applied  to  all  the  perfect 
chords,  the  dominant  seventh,  and  the  diminished  seventh. 
4 
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Example 


70.  How  should  thirds  be  practised? 

The  notes  of  each  third  should  be  struck  with 
force,  uniformity  and  precision. 

It  is  necessary  in  passing  from  one  third  to 
another  to  make  perfect  connection. 

Hence  arise  two  difficulties  that  render  this 
exercise  troublesome  and  even  dangerous  to 
beginners. 

It  is  well  at  first  to  take  only  two  thirds 
together  with  this  fingering : — 

Right  hand  j,   „  Left  hand  \  a  o 

Then  with  this: — 

Right  hand  |  *  jj  Left  hand  j  \\ 

the  hands  separately  at  first,  then  the  two 
together  and  in  contrary  movement,  so  that  the 
fingers  correspond  with  one  another. 

These  exercises,  like  the  trill,  should  be  studied 
in  all  combinations  of  white  and  black  keys, 
accenting  every  two,  three  and  four  notes 
(especially  three). 

Further  difficulties  are  presented  in  the  scales 
in  thirds,  the  passing  of  the  thumb  under  the 
fingers,  and  the  fingers  over  the  thumb,  and  also 
the  successive  employment  of  the  thumb  on 
two  consecutive  notes.  For  this  reason  this 
fingering  should  be  practised  : — 
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PPF 


Example 


Then  this  :— 

Example  : —        n    'i L 


i 

making  the  thumb,  or  the  fifth  finger,  slip  on  the 
two  keys,  with  an  artificial  connection.  Then 
again  take  the  same  exercise  with  the  crossing 
of  the  thumb  in  contrary  movement.  Finally, 
the  scales  in  thirds  may  be  entered  upon,  in 
which  the  two  passages  of  the  thumb  in  each 
scale  should  also  be  practised  separately  in  the 
form  of  an  exercise  (just  as  the  scales  in  octaves 
have  already  been  practised). 

First  example :  five  consecutive  thirds  start- 
ing from  the  keynote. 

Second  example:  five  thirds  starting  from 
the  fifth  note  of  the  scale. 

7 1 .  How  should  the  scales  in  thirds  be  fingered  f 
There  is  no  established  fingering  for  the  scales 
in  thirds.  Each  method,  each  master  has  his 
own.  It  is  well  to  practise  several  of  them ; 
for  in  the  execution  of  a  scale  or  fragment  of  a 
scale  in  thirds,  in  the  course  of  a  piece,  a  finger- 
ing that  is  difficult  for  the  hands  together  might 
be  very  easy  for  one  alone. 

The  scales  in  thirds  generally  comprise  two 
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groups,  one  composed  of  three  thirds,  the  other 
of  four. 


Right  hand:  i  *>  3  112  3  or> in  tlie loverse order : 

321  3211        •    xv    •  a 

543  5432   orin        inverse  order. 


As  far  as  possible  it  is  advisable  to  effect  the 
displacement  of  the  hand  after  a  black  note, 
and  the  two  hands  at  the  same  time. 
Example : — 


«■   !  !  *  -iTiLfc 


ir  *   B    fwg  f  -s-  f  f_/ 

72.  How  should  the  chromatic  scales  in  thirds 

be  practised  f 
In  groups  of  five  thirds,  ascending  and  de- 
scending. 

73.  How  should  the  chromatic  scales  in  minor 

thirds  be  practised? 
The  simplest  fingering  preferred  for  the  chro- 
matic scales  in  thirds  is  this: — 
Example: — 

In  the  right  hand  the  thumb  is  placed  upon  all 
the  lower  white  keys,  and  the  second  finger  on 
all  the  lower  black  keys. 
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Only  the  two  thirds  e-g,  b-d  are  struck  with 
|.  (It  should  be  remarked  that  the  lower  note 
of  each  of  these  thirds  is  the  first  note  of  each 
one  of  the  half-tones  formed  by  the  two  white 
keys,  e-fi  b-c). 

In  the  left  hand  the  fingering  is  reproduced, 
naturally,  in  an  inverted  position.  The  thumb 
is  placed  on  all  upper  white  keys,  and  the  second 
finger  on  all  the  upper  black  ones.  Only  the 
two  thirds  d-fy  cu-c  are  struck  with  \.  (The 
upper  note  of  each  of  these  thirds  is  the  second 
note  of  each  of  the  half-tones  formed  by  the  two 
white  keys  e-f,  b-c.) 

74.  Should  the  scales  in  sixths  be  practiced  f 
Yes ;  the  diatonic  scales  in  sixths  should  be 

practiced,  and  also  the  chromatics. 

75.  How  ought  the  diatonic  scales  in  sixths  to 
be  fingered  ? 

The  scales  in  connected  sixths  should  be 
fingered  either  by 


or  by : 


4  5  4  5 
1111 


3  4  5 

1  1  1 

following  the  natural  extensions  of  the  hand. 

In  the  left  hand  the  same  fingering  is  inverted. 
The  scales  in  detached  sixths  are  fingered  with 
i  if  the  upper  note  is  a  white  key;  with  \  or  \  if 
the  upper  note  is  a  black  key. 
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The  chromatic  scales  in  sixths  require  the  use 
of  the  thumb  and  the  fifth  finger  several  times 
in  succession.  The  thumb  is  placed  on  all  the 
lower  white  keys  in  the  right  hand,  and  on  all 
the  upper  white  keys  in  the  left  hand. 

Example : — 
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76.  How  should  held  notes  be  practiced,  with 
'  special  regard  to  the  independence  of  the 
fingers  ? 

The  fewer  held  notes  there  are,  the  less  diffi- 
cult is  the  exercise ;  commence,  then,  by  hold- 
ing one  note,  then  successively  two,  three  and 
four.  These  exercises  should  first  be  applied  to 
the  forms  known  as  five-finger  exercises.  They 
should  be  practiced  in  all  keys,  in  contrary  and 
right  movements.  They  may  be  applied  to  the 
perfect  chords,  to  chords  of  the  seventh  and  the 
dominants,  and  to  those  of  the  diminished 
seventh.* 

These  formulae  enter  into  the  series  of  exer- 
cises in  extension,  already  studied  under  another 
head. 

*  See  in  No.  79  how  to  find  these  deficient  chords  on 
the  keyboard. 
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77.  What  are  the  difficult  arpeggios  that  should 

be  studied  in  exercises  f 
The  arpeggios  in  perfect  chords  (composed  of 
three  notes)  should  be  practiced  ;  those  in  chords 
of  the  dominant  seventh  (composed  of  four 
notes),  and  those  in  chords  of  the  diminished 
seventh  (likewise  composed  of  four  notes). 

78.  How   must  the  arpeggios  in   the  perfect 

chords  he  practiced? 

The  arpeggios  in  perfect  chords  must  be 
studied  in  all  keys  and  in  all  positions,  slowly 
and  heavily,  with  a  double  purpose  in  view : 
the  equality  of  the  fingers  and  the  passage  of 
the  thumb.  For  this  last  an  exercise  may  be 
made  composed  of  three  notes :  the  note  on 
which  the  thumb  rests,  the  one  preceding  it,  and 
the  one  following. 

The  exercise  should  be  practiced  ascending 
and  descending  with  each  hand. 

Like  the  scales,  it  will  be  found  useful  to 
practice  them  at  first  with  the  left  hand  alone, 
running  the  arpeggio  through  two  octaves,  ac- 
centing every  two  notes,  through  three  octaves 
accenting  every  three  notes,  and  through  four 
octaves  accenting  every  four  notes.  This  last 
combination  is  the  best,  because  the  accent  falls 
sometimes  on  one  finger  and  sometimes  on 
another. 
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It  should  be  well  understood  that  the  arpeg- 
gios are  to  be  practiced  as  gymnastics  for  the 
fingers  only  when  the  notes  and  fingering  are 
thoroughly  learned. 

79.  If  a  pupil  has  no  knowledge  of  harmony 
how  will  he  find  the  different  arpeggios  in 
the  perfect  chords  f 

If  a  pupil  has  no  knowledge  of  harmony  he 
will  find  the  perfect  chords  and  their  inversions 
by  the  degrees  of  the  scale. 

To  form  a  perfect  major  chord  on  the  tonic 

of  any  major  scale,  and  a  perfect  minor  chord 

on  the  tonic  of  any  minor  scale,  it  is  enough  to 

take — 

the  first  degree  (tonic), 
the  third  degree  (mediant), 
the  fifth  degree  (dominant), 

with  the  changes  that  are  in  the  clef  in  the  key 
that  is  given. 

To  obtain  the  first  inversion  of  the  perfect 
chord  commence  the  arpeggio  with  the  medi- 
ant, the  second  note  of  the  chord  not  inverted. 

To  obtain  the  second  inversion,  commence  the 
arpeggio  with  the  dominant,  the  third  and  last 
note  of  the  perfect  chord  not  inverted. 

Examples  in  D  major : — 

Perfect  chord  not  inverted :  d,  f  jf,  a,  d,  etc. 
First  inversion  :  f  JJ,  a,  d,  f  jf,  etc. 

Second  inversion:  a,  d,  ftt,  a,  etc. 
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80.  How  are  the  arpeggios  in  the  perfect 
chords  to  be  fingered,  and  how  can  the 
fingering  of  the  seventy-two  arpeggios 
comprised  in  all  the  major  and  minor 
keys  be  retained  ? 

The  arpeggios  in  the  perfect  chords  may  be 
fingered  according  to  the  rules  for  the  extension 
of  the  fingers  and  the  passing  under  of  the 
thumb  (see  Nos.  38  and  39).  These  fingerings 
ought  to  be  retained  by  reasoning,  as  those  for 
the  scales  are  done. 

In  the  arpeggios  composed  of  three  notes, 
one  finger  always  rests  unemployed*  (the  3d  or 
4th).  To  define,  then,  the  fingering  of  an  ar- 
peggio, it  is  necessary  to  indicate — 

1st.  The  position  of  the  thumb. 

2d.   The  position  of  the  unemployed  finger. 

(See  appendices,  the  table-guide  to  the  mem- 
ory, which  will  aid  in  practicing  when  the 
notes  and  fingering  are  not  perfectly  under- 
stood.) 

Before  commencing  the  arpeggios  the  student 
would  do  well  to  learn  the  perfect  chords  that 
are  given,  and  then  practice  them  as  arpeggios 
through  one  octave.  This  preliminary  study 
will  greatly  simplify  the  arpeggios  properly  so 

*  One,  and  not  two,  because  the  fifth  finger  has  no 
place  proper  to  it,  and  only  takes  the  place  of  the  thumb 
to  begin  or  to  end,  as  in  the  scales. 
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called.     It  would   also   be   useful   to  practice 
these  arpeggios  in  contrary  movement,  and  to 
make  the  three  positions  succeed  one  another, 
inverted  in  the  two  hands. 
Examples : — 

421  5  421  5  321 


:s: 


:22=S 


1221 


122 


3E 


The  conformation  of  the  hands  with  the 
thumbs  inside  makes  the  two  corresponding 
positions  (1st  and  3d,  3d  and  1st,  2d  and  2d) 
equivalent  to  one  another  in  the  intervals,  and 
consequently  in  the  fingering.* 

81.  How  are  the  perfect  chords  given  with  the 
double  bass  to  be  fingered? 

The  thumb  and  fifth  finger  must  be  placed 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  chord  (with  both 
hands). 

The  free  finger  is  found  in  the  right  hand — in 
the  upper  part  of  the  chord  in  the  first  position, 
in  the  middle  of  the  chord  in  the  second  and 
third  positions.  In  the  left  hand  the  free  finger 
is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chord  in  the  third 
position  j  in  the  middle  of  the  chord  in  the  sec- 
ond and  first  positions. 

*The  thirds,  moreover,  correspond  in  an  inverted 
sense,  the  major  third  in  one  hand  being  the  minor  third 
in  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 
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This  rule  is  not  absolute  in  the  chords  of  d 
and  b  (1st  position  in  the  left  hand)  and  in 
those  of  c  minor  and  e  flat  minor  (3d  position  in 
the  right  hand),  when  either  the  third  or  fourth 
finger  may  be  used,  according  to  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  hand. 

82.  How   should  the  arpeggios  in  chords  of 
the  dominant  seventh  be  practiced  f 

Like  the  arpeggios  in  perfect  chords,  in  all 
keys  and  all  positions,  slowly  and  heavily,  but 
accenting  particularly  every  three  notes,  so  that 
the  accent  may  not  always  occur  on  the  same 
finger  (above  all,  if  this  be  the  thumb).  This 
accent  will  give  an  arpeggio  of  three  octaves. 

Those  arpeggios  that  begin  on  a  weak  finger 
should  be  accented  every  four  notes. 

The  student  will  obtain  the  different  chords 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  their  inversion 
from  the  degrees  of  the  scale. 

The  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  comes  on 
the  fifth  degree  of  the  scale  (dominant)  and  is 
composed  of  the  third  (leading  note),  the  fifth 
(super-tonic)  and  the  seventh  (sub-dominant), 
with  the  clef  changes  in  the  key  given.  In 
other  words,  four  notes  at  intervals  of  a  third, 
with  the  dominant  for  the  base. 

The  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  is  the 
same  in  the  two  forms. 
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Example : — 

In  C  major : 

fff  b,  d,  f. 

In  C  minor: 

9>  &S»  d,  f. 

The  inversions  of  this  chord  are  obtained  in 

the  same  way  as  those  of  the  perfect  chord, 

commencing  the  arpeggios  successively  with  the 

second,  the  third  and   the  fourth  note  of  the 

chord. 

Example : — 

9i  &>  d,  /• 
b,  d,  /,  g. 
d,  /,  9,  b. 

/»  g,  &>  d. 

83.  How  are  the  arpeggios  in  chords  of  the 

dominant  seventh  fingered  f 

In  the  arpeggios  composed  of  four  notes,  all 
the  fingers  are  employed,  consequently  there  is 
only  occasion  to  point  out  the  position  of  the 
thumb.  The  rule  is  the  same  as  for  the  arpeg- 
gios in  the  perfect  chords. 

(For  the  application,  see  table  for  arpeggios 
in  chords  of  the  dominant  seventh,  No.  3,  in 
the  appendices.) 

84.  How  are  the  arpeggios  in  chords  of  the 

diminished  seventh  to  be  practiced  f 
The  arpeggios  in  the  chords  of  the  diminished 
seventh  must  be  practiced  in  the  same  manner 
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as  the  arpeggios  in  perfeet  chords,  and  in  chords 
of  the  dominant  seventh  ;  in  all  keys  and  in  all 
positions,  slow  and  loud.  The  left  hand  alone 
at  first,  accenting  preferably  every  three  notes, 
so  that  the  beat  does  not  always  fall  on  the 
same  finger,  and  especially  on  the  thumb. 
This  accent  requires  an  arpeggio  through  three 
octaves.  Those  arpeggios  that  start  with  the 
fourth  finger  should  be  run  through  four 
octaves,  accenting  every  four  notes. 

The  pupil  will  obtain  the  different  chords  of 
the  diminished  seventh  and  their  inversions 
from  the  degrees  of  the  scale.  This  chord, 
which  only  appears  in  the  minor  form,  is  found 
on  the  leading  note  of  each  key,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  third  (super-tonic),  the  diminished 
fifth  (sub-dominant)  and  the  diminished  seventh 
(super-dominant),  with  the  changes  required  by 
the  key.  In  other  words,  four  notes  at  an  inter- 
val of  a  minor  third,  with  the  leading  note  for 
the  base. 

Example,  in  D  minor: — 


=» 


T  W    - 

This  chord  containing  no  other  interval  ex- 
cept the  minor  thirds  placed  above  one  another, 
the  result  is  that,  by  means  of  harmony,  each 
chord  can  be,  according  to  the  name  given  to 
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the  notes  which  compose  it,  either  the  chord  of 

the   diminished   seventh,  not  inverted,  or  the 

first,  second  or  third  inversion  of  this  chord. 

Example : — 

cfl,  e,  g,  l\l. 

If  these  same  notes  be  called  :  cjf,  e,  g,  a\y 
then  we  will  have  the  second  position  of  the 
chord,  or  first  inversion  of  b  minor  =  c$,  e,jfe,  a$, 
third  position  or  second  inversion  of  g%  minor 
=  cZJ2,  e%  g,  6[?,  fourth  position  or  third  inver- 
sion off  minor. 

Theoretically  these  chords  are  totally  differ- 
ent from  one  another,  but  to  the  ear  and  on  the 
piano  they  are  identical. 

The  practical  importance  of  this  observation 
is,  that  it  suffices  to  practice  the  first  position  of 
the  arpeggio  of  the  diminished  seventh  on  each 
of  the  twelve  keys  on  the  keyboard,  and  to 
study  under  other  names  all  the  inversions  of 
this  chord. 

85.  How  must  the  arpeggios  in  the  chords  of 
the  diminished  seventh  be  fingered  ?* 

Like  the  arpeggios  in  chords  of  the  dominant 
seventh.  (See  Appendix,  the  table  of  arpeg- 
gios in  chords  of  the  diminished  seventh.) 

*If,  in  the  course  of  a  piece,  an  arpeggio  or  fragment 
of  an  arpeggio  for  one  hand  alone  is  met  with  (whatever 
be  the  chord)  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  use  the 
regular  fingering.  It  is  sufficient  to  follow  out  the  rule 
concerning  the  passing  of  the  thumb  after  a  black  key. 
(See  again  No.  39,  chap,  in.) 
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86.  Can  the  (liferent  arpeggios  be  practiced 
with  the  notes  composing  them  taken  in 
an  inverted  order  ? 

Yes;  this  can  be  done  in  the  arpeggios  in 
perfect  chords,  thus  : — 

Example  : — 


m 


:s: 


Some  arpeggios  in  chords  of  the  dominant 
seventh,  thus : — 

Example : — 


f 

Some  arpeggios  in  chords  of  the  diminished 
seventh,  thus  : — 


-g?        _     DT* G>- 


fa.  ■«• 


b£fcfe 


87.  How  must  arpeggios  played  in  this  man- 
ner be  fingered  ? 

In  the  broken  arpeggios  each  displacement 
of  the  hand  leads  to  another  phase  of  the 
chord,  so  that  the  same  form  of  arpeggio  con- 
tains exactly  the  fundamental  chord  and  its  in- 
versions. 
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Example : — 

Per.  chord.  1st  inver. 


-£= 


1  4  2^ J^.  


zz 


32 


-<S- 


^d  inver. 

The  fingering  preferred  for  this  form  will  be 
the  same  as  that  used  in  the  different  positions 
of  a  like  chord.     It  can  be  defined  thus  : — 

Groups  of  four  notes  fingered  as  if  these  notes 
were  struck  together. 

Half-groups  of  two  notes,  as  they  would  be  in 
a  whole  group,  of  which  they  represent  the  half — 
upper  half  if  the  first  note  of  the  interval  is  a 
black  key,  lower  half  if  this  first  note  is  a  white 
key.  In  other  words,  this  half-group  will  be 
fingered  in  the  right  hand :  by  the  contraction 
of  the  1st  and  3d  or  4th  finger,  if  the  first  note 
of  the  interval  is  a  white  key.  By  2  and  5  if 
the  first  note  is  a  black  key. 

In  the  left  hand,  by  3  or  4  and  1st  if  the 
first  note  is  a  black  key,  and  by  5  and  2  if  this 
first  note  is  a  white  key  (the  same  fingering 
reproduced  inversely). 

Example: — 


^^^^p^ 


These  half-groups  of  two  notes  are  the  lower 
half  in  d  major,  and  the  upper  half  in  b  major, 
of  the  whole  groups  that  follow. 


Example : — 


s^s^m  p 
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The  study  of  broken  arpeggios  should  only 
be  entered  upon  after  the  notes  and  fingering  of 
those  that  precede  are  thoroughly  learned. 

The  same  principle  of  fingering  is  employed 
in  all  broken  arpeggios. 

(For  application,  see  the  tables  of  broken 
arpeggios  in  perfect  chords,  in  the  dominant 
seventh  and  the  diminished  seventh,  Nos.  5,  6, 
and  7  in  the  Appendix.) 

88.  How  are  octaves  practiced? 

All  the  five-finger  exercises,  with  and  without 
displacement  of  the  hand,  may  be  played  in 
octaves,  at  first  in  c,  then  in  all  the  keys.  The 
diatonic  and  chromatic  scales  should  then  be 
played  in  octaves,  and  finally  the  arpeggios. 

It  is  well,  in  practice,  to  strike  with  the  thumb 
and  fourth  finger  the  octaves  on  black  keys. 
This  fingering  is  excellent,  particularly  in  the 
chromatic  scales,  because  it  avoids  the  incessant 
movement  to  and  fro  of  the  hand  on  the  key- 
board that  is  made  when  the  fifth  finger  takes 
both  black  and  white  keys. 

The  octaves  should  be  practiced  at  first  slowly 
and  heavily,  then  p,  increasing  the  rapidity  by 
degrees. 
5 
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89.  What  is  the  best  method  of  playing  octaves? 
Octaves  are  generally  played  (like  detached 

thirds  and  sixths)  either  by  the  action  of  the 
wrist  or  forearm. 

90.  Sow  is  the  wrist  action  defined? 

In  the  wrist  action  the  forearm  remains  im- 
movable and  the  hand  is  displaced. 

91.  How  can  the  mechanism  of  the  wrist  action 

be  further  explained? 

In  order  to  understand  this  mechanism,  it  is 
well  to  divide  the  action  of  the  wrist  into  two 
movements : — 

First  movement,  the  hand  strikes  from  above; 
second  movement,  the  hand  is  thrown  com- 
pletely back,  and  remains  stationary  in  the  air 
until  the  following  stroke.  In  wrist  exercises 
the  forearm  should  be  immovable  and  placed 
horizontally,  the  fingers  curved  and  also  im- 
movable during  the  different  passages  of  the 
hand,  and  the  hand  should  be  opened  to  the 
required  distance,  like  a  compass. 

92.  In    what  case  is   the  wrist   action  to  be 

employed  ? 
The  wrist  action  is  generally  employed  for 
obtaining  lightness  in  a  rapid  movement. 

93.  What  is  meant  by  the  forearm  action? 
In   the   forearm    action    the   hand    remains 

immovable,  and  the  forearm  is  displaced  by  the 
movement  of  the  elbow. 
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94.  How  can  the  mechanism  of  the  forearm 

action  be  further  described? 

In  order  to  understand  the  mechanism  of  this 
action  it  may  be  divided  into  two  movements: — 

First  movement,  the  hand  strikes  from  above, 
with  the  wrist  slightly  raised ;  second  move- 
ment, the  hand  and  forearm  rebound  by  the 
action  of  the  elbow,  without  changing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hand,  the  fingers  or  the  wrist.  In 
exercises  for  the  forearm,  as  in  those  for  the 
wrist,  the  fingers  should  be  curved  and  immov- 
able, and  the  hand  should  remain  extended  to 
the  required  distance  like  a  compass. 

95.  For  what  purpose  is  the  forearm  action 

employed? 

It  is  generally  employed  to  obtain  strength 
rather  than  lightness.  Chords  that  require 
sonority  without  sharpness  should  be  struck  in 
this  way. 

There  is  still  a  third  wray  of  playing  octaves, 
sixths  and  chords:  to  strike  them  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  which 
produces  a  sustained  or  connected  touch.  This 
touch  is  excellent  in  moderate  or  singing  pas- 
sages. 

96.  What  further  exercises  is  it  well  to  'prac- 

tice ? 
It  is  advisable  to  practice  the  fingering   by 
substitution  in  all  possible  combinations.    Then 
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double  substitution,  that  is,  changing  the  fingers 
on  two  notes  at  once. 
Example : — 

q  a   g 


i 


il  f  S   s   B 

The  fingering  for  simple  substitution  may  be 
adapted  to  the  scales  and  arpeggios,  and  those 
for  double  substitution  to  the  scales  in  thirds  and 
to  arpeggios  in  double  notes. 

Exercises  for  acquiring  precision  should  be 
studied  in  all  keys. 

Example : — 


^ — sr 

Changes   of    hands    applied    to   scales    and 
arpeggios. 
Example : — 


#«p^ 


and  also  various  other  exercises  that  are 
suggested  either  by  the  pieces  that  are  being 
played  or  by  the  collection  of  exercises  in  use. 

97.    When  a  pupil  can  only  devote  a  limited 
amount  of  time  to  the  mechanical  exer- 
cises, which  ones  ought  to  be  selected  f 
In  this  case  the  pupil   is  recommended   to 
devote  nearly  two-thirds  of  his  time  to  the  study 
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of  those  exercises  that  are  called  fundamental, 
and  these  should  be  practiced  regularly  every- 
day. 

These  include — 

1.  The  equalization  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
fingers. 

2.  The  holding  of  notes  for  independence  of 
the  fingers. 

3.  The  scales. 

4.  The  arpeggios. 

5.  Thirds. 

6.  The  trill. 

The  other  exercises  should  be  gone  through 
with  by  turns  during  the  remaining  third  of 
the  time  given  to  mechanism. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

SOME  SPECIAL  DIFFICULTIES. 

98.  How   should  passages  be  practiced  con- 

taining groups  of  triplets  to  be  played 

together  with  groups  of  two  ordinary  notes, 

with  a  view  to  their  equality  ? 

It  is  well  during  the  first  period  of  practice, 

to  maintain  a  perfect  equality  in  the  triplet  part, 

to  make  the  first  and  third  notes  of  the  triplet 

correspond  with  the  two  ordinary  notes  in  the 

other  part,  without  regard   to  the   inequality 

that  must  result  in  the  latter. 

Example : — 

•^    -H         Played        J  -U  J* 

Z1SLLT    myed     CJLT  L_rj- 

As  soon  as  the  passage  can  be  executed  in  this 
way,  the  two  parts  must  be  dissolved,  as  it  were; 
the  first  note  of  the  triplet  group  and  the  first 
note  in  the  corresponding  group  of  two  will  be 
the  only  notes  struck  together. 

99.  Why  not  dissolve  the  two  parts  from  the 
first?  Why  practice  with  this  inequality 
when  the  desired  result  is  perfect  equality  f 

Equality  in  the  combination  of  two  notes 
with  three  is  difficult  to  acquire  in  a  slow 
movement.  Besides,  if  the  pupil  attempts  to 
make  the  two  parts  independent  of  one  another 
during  the  slow  period  of  practice,  he  falls  in- 
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voluntarily  into  a  series  of  syncopations  that 
impair  the  equality  without  destroying  it,  and 
render  a  satisfactory  result  quite  impossible. 

100.  How  should  passages  be  practiced  that 

contain  triplets  to  be  played  with  groups 
of  four  ordinary  notes  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  study  the  hands  separately 
until  the  passage  can  be  played  in  the  proper 
movement,  to  make  only  the  first  note  of  the 
triplet  and  the  first  note  of  the  group  of  four 
correspond;  not  to  be  concerned  about  the 
bringing  together  of  the  others,  only  let  each 
group  be  distinct  in  itself;  finally,  to  accustom 
the  ear  to  the  comparative  movement  of  the  two 
rhythms,  exercising  each  hand  separately  before 
uniting  them. 

101.  How   is   equality  obtained  in  all  other 

combinations  of  notes  irregularly  dis- 
tributed f 

In  the  preceding  manner;  practice  the  hands 
separately  until  the  passage  can  be  done  in  the 
proper  tempo,  then  study  alternately  each  hand 
alone,  and  the  hands  together. 

102.  Why  in  piano  music  is  sometimes  a  sin- 

gle stem  employed  to  unite  several  notes 
placed  over  one  another,  sometimes  as 
many  stems  as  notes,  and  sometimes  two 
stems  for  a  single  note  ? 
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A  single  stem  is  used  to  unite  several  notes 
placed  over  one  another  when  the  notes  are  of 
the  same  value,  and  the  same  importance  in 
sound,  so  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  the  same  part. 

When  the  notes  are  not  of  equal  value  or 
importance  in  sound,  then  as  many  stems  as 
notes  are  required,  so  that  they  must  be  con- 
sidered belonging  to  parts  independent  of  one 
another.  In  such  instances  it  becomes  necessary 
to  separate  these  different  parts,  to  make  each 
distinct. 


Example : — * 


l 


fe^i=^ 


kz 


lot 


PT=^^ 


*— r 


Two  stems  are  employed  for  a  single  note 
when  this  note  figures  in  the  parts  at  the  same 
time.  In  a  song  it  should  be  written  double, 
and  sung  by  two  different  voices.  In  piano 
music  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  two  parts 
by  a  double  stem. 

Example: — f 


pM^Hf^ 


Wipfir 


*  Haydn,  sonata  in  E  flat,     f  Stephen  Heller,  Op.  47. 
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103.    When  a  note  of  a  theme,  and  one  or 
more  notes  of  accompaniment  are  to  be 
played  with  the  same  hand  and  simulta- 
neously, how  must  they  be  struck  so  as 
to  observe  their  proportionate  sonority  ? 
The  note  of  the  theme  must  be  struck  by  the 
action  of  the  hand  and  the  forearm  (the  latter 
perfectly  flexible),  and  the  notes  of  the  accom- 
paniment by  the  action  of  the  fingers.    The  hand 
should  be  inclined  toward  the  side  of  the  im- 
portant note. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  NOTES  OF  EMBELLISHMENT, 
THE  APPOGGIATURA,  GRACE  NOTE,  THE  MORDENT, 
THE  TURN  AND  THE  TRILL. 

104.  What  is  the  appoggiatura  f 

The  appoggiatura  (from  the  Italian  appog- 
giare,  to  sustain),  is  a  combination  of  two  con- 
nected notes,  of  which  the  first  is  accidental  and 
the  second  essential.*  The  appoggiatura  may 
be  long  or  short.  In  the  classical  editions 
reviewed  by  Le  Couppey  and  Marmontel,  short 
appoggiaturas  are  marked  with  bars;  the  long 
ones  are  not. 

105.  How  is  the  short  appoggiatura  played  f 
The  short  appoggiatura   is   played  rapidly, 

whatever  be  the  value  of  the  essential  note  that 
follows  it;  the  time  given  to  this  small  note  is 
to  be  taken  from  that  of  the  large.  In  a  slow 
movement  the  short  appoggiatura  should  lose 
a  little  of  its  rapidity,  and  partake  of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  piece. 

106.  How  should  the  long   appoggiatura  be 

done  f 
There  is  no  fixed  rule  on  this  point;  gener- 
ally, however,  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  note 

*  The  music  of  the  ancient  harpsichord  players  was 
filled  with  little  grace  notes.  Haydn,  Mozart  and 
Clementi  have  reduced  them  to  the  five  kinds  here 
described. 
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that  follows  it  is  given  to  the  long  appoggia- 
tura;  two-thirds  or  a  third  of  the  principal 
note,  if  the  latter  is  dotted. 

Moreover,  the  small  note  retarding  the  essen- 
tial note,  shows  in  the  measure  the  place  that 
the  latter  occupies  with  reference  to  the  other 
parts,  and  ought  consequently  to  be  played  with 
all  the  notes  that  correspond  to  this  real  note. 

Example : — 


iMfe^  piayed  Eidiy 

•>      r  r  xrr    r 


r 

107.  In  the  ordinary  editions,  when  the  grace 
notes  may  be   sometimes   crossed  with 
bars  and  sometimes  not,  how  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  appoggiaturas  to  be  ascer- 
tained ? 
There  is  no  absolute  rule ;  taste,  experience 
and  musical  feeling  must  direct  the  execution  of 
them.     However,  experience  demonstrates  that 
the  appoggiatura  is  generally  long  when  it  is 
added — 

Either  to  a  group  of  notes  of  unequal  value, 
and  of  uneven  number  (it  serves  then  to  equal- 
ize the  group). 

Example : — 


m 


Played 
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Or  to  an  isolated  note  of  a  theme. 
Example : — 


The  appoggiatura  is  ordinarily  short  when  it 
is  added  to  a  group  of  notes  of  even  number. 

Example : — 


m 


It  is  always  short  when  added  to  a  triplet. 

It  may  be  short  also,  but  more  rarely,  when 
preceding  an  isolated  note;  taste  in  this  case 
decides  the  question. 

108.  What  is  the  port  de  voix  ? 

This  is  a  grace  note  placed  at  a  distant  inter- 
val from  the  essential  note  that  it  accompanies. 
The  interpretation  of  this  note  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  appoggiatura. 

109.  What  is  the  mordent  ? 

The  mordent  (in  Italian  mordento)  is  com- 
posed of  the  principal  note,  the  note  above  (a 
tone  or  semi-tone),  with  a  return  to  the  princi- 
pal note;  or  in  other  words,  it  is  one  beat  of  a 
trill.  The  mordent,  like  the  appoggiatura,  takes 
part  of  the  time  belonging  to  the  principal  note 
which  it  accompanies. 
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Example  :■ 


If  the  sign  is  crossed  by  a  bar,  the  mordent 
must  be  executed  with  the  note  below.* 
Example : — 

f=2=:  Played 


f 


If  the  essential  note  is  of  long  duration,  the 
mordent  can  be  doubled,  that  is  to  say,  take 
two  beats  of  the  trill  instead  of  one. 

110.    What  is  the  turn  ? 

The  turn  (in  Italian  grupetto)  is  the  union  of 
two  mordents,  one  above  and  one  below.  Gen- 
erally one  of  these  is  on  the  tone,  the  other  on 
the  half  tone.  Unless  indicated  to  the  contrary, 
those  notes  are  employed  which  the  key  sup- 
plies, and  generally  the  upper  note  commences. 

The  turn  is  indicated  by  this  sign  **,  to 
which  are  added,  where  there  is  room,  little  signs 
of  change,  f 

Example : — 
b 


hft- 1 — I      Played      Egjj^^l 


*  The  mordent  is  the  pince*  of  the  harpsichord  players. 
It  is  often  met  with  in  the  music  of  Couperin,  Rameau,  etc. 
f  The  turn  is  the  double  of  the  harpsichord  players. 
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The  turn  is  generally  found  placed  either  on 
an  isolated  note — and  in  this  case  it  comes  before 
the  essential  note, 

Example : — 


f 

Or  between  two  essential  notes  which  it  serves 
to  unite. 

Example : — 


In  this  case  the  turn  must  be  made  at  the 
end  of  the  first  essential  note,  and  there  should 
be  no  stop  on  any  one  of  the  four  small  notes. 

Example : — 


*=^*=£ 


Or  on  a  dotted  note,  followed  by  another 
essential  note  of  less  value;  it  is  then  more 
elegant  to  return  to  the  principal  note  and  to 
divide  the  turn  thus  : 


Example : — 

_n OP        m 


In  this  way  the  rhythmic  accent  is  preserved. 
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111.    What  is  the  trill f 

The  trill  (in  Italian  trillo)  is  the  alternate 
repetition  of  two  notes  placed  at  the  distance  of 
a  second,  that  is  to  say,  a  tone  or  a  half-tone 
from  one  another.  Unless  indicated  to  the  con- 
trary, the  trill  ought  to  commence  on  the  note 
over  which  the  sign  is  placed. 

The  trill  may  be  sometimes  prepared ;  it  is 
always  well  to  make  a  termination  to  it,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  phrase,  after  a  long  trill,  this  is 
really  essential. 

Example: — 

tr 


The  termination  is  almost  always  made  on 
the  half-tone  if  the  trill  is  on  the  tone. 
Example : — 


And  on  the  tone  if  the  trill  is  made  on  the 
half-tone. 

Example : — 


ill 


jfen 


f 

Sometimes  the  trill  made  on  the  half  tone  has 
a  termination  also  on  the  half  tone;  this  depends 
upon  the  accompanying  harmony,  and  the  ear 
must  judge  of  the  best  eifect  produced. 
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Example : — 

tr 


¥ 


z=*: 


i 


r r r    *TT 

When  several  trills  succeed  one  another,  it  is 
sufficient  to  make  atermi  nation  only  to  the  last. 

Example  • — 


f 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

MUSICAL  MEMORY. 

112.  Does  musical  memory  present  the  same 

character  in  all  pupils  f 
No,  there  is  the  memory  of  the  ear,  or  of 
the  mind. 

The  memory  in  the  fingers,  or  of  routine. 
The  memory  in  the  mind,  or  by  reasoning. 

113.  How  should  one  learn  by  heart? 

By  reasoning — the  other  kinds  of  memory  can 
be  auxiliaries,  but  cannot  fill  the  place  of  the 
memory  of  the  mind,  the  only  one  that  is  not 
fugitive,  and  which  can  be  depended  upon. 

114.  By  means  of  what  proceedings  can  study 

be  simplified  for  the  benefit  of  the  musi- 
cal memory? 

It  is  necessary : 

1st.  To  learn  by  heart  only  what  is  known 
correctly  with  the  music. 

2d.  Before  commencing  the  practice  of  the 
memory,  close  the  book  and  play  the  piece  by 
heart,  whether  it  be  well  or  badly,  as  a  sort  of 
trial,  in  order  to  note  those  passages  that  the 
ear  retains,  and  those  which  must  be  entirely 
learned. 

3d.  Strengthen  the  memory  by  repeating  sev- 
eral times  all  passages  that  are  retained  by  the 
ear,  without  connecting  them  with  the  preceding 
phrase. 

6 
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4th.  Apply  to  the  other  passages  the  rules 
recommended  for  mechanism;  separate  the 
forms,  analyze  them,  repeat  them  and  learn  them 
singly.  Observe  the  design  of  each  passage; 
the  displacements  of  the  hands;  the  right  or 
contrary  movements  of  the  parts;  the  modula- 
tions. Force  the  ear  to  retain  the  melodies, 
singing  them  meanwhile;  force  the  mind  to 
retain  the  difficult  passages,  creating  at  the  same 
time  repeating  points.  Compare  the  passages 
with  one  another;  remember  one  thing  by  the 
aid  of  another  (two  ideas  connected  together, 
are  retained  better  than  a  single  one).  Recom- 
mence each  passage  from  the  point  where  it  is 
known,  pass  to  the  following,  then  take  the 
whole  for  the  entire  connection.  This  work 
should  be  done  daily,  and  above  all  things  very 
slowly.  It  is  the  only  means  for  reflection  while 
playing,  and  for  preventing  too  close  a  connec- 
tion between  the  ear  and  the  fingers,  a  connec- 
tion that  leads  to  inaccuracy  and  a  want  of 
solidity.  It  is  not  less  essential  that  this  work 
be  done  mechanically,  that  is  without  shadings. 
A  pupil  cannot  acquire  in  his  memory,  at  once, 
perfect  accuracy  of  the  fingers  and  expression ; 
the  latter  is  done  at  hazard,  instead  of  being 
done  methodically. 

It  would  also  be  well  to  commence  and  end 
the  practice  of  memory  by  playing  the  piece 
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from  one  end  to  the  other  by  heart;  for  instruc- 
tion the  first  time ;  for  recapitulation  the  second. 

115.  Must  exercises  be  studied  by  heart? 
Yes,  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  better  to 

observe  the  position  of  the  hands  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  fingers.    » 

116.  Is  it  always  necessary  to  learn  by  heart 

everything    that  is  played  f 
It  is  useful — as  an  end,  because  whatever  is 
played  by  heart  is  better  played.     As  a  means, 
because  the   memory   only  develops  by  being 
constantly  exercised. 

117.  Should  all  pieces  learned  by  heart  be  kept 

in  the  memory  ? 

There  should  be  kept  a  sufficient  number  to 
form  a  repertory,  which  ought  to  be  more  or 
less  rich,  according  to  the  age  and  aptness  of 
the  pupil. 

118.  How  can  time  be  found  for  keeping  up 

old  pieces  without  neglecting  other  prac- 
tice? 
By  organizing  the  study  of  the  piano  in  such 
a  way  as  to  devote  to  each  part  of  the  practice, 
an  amount  of  time  proportioned  to  its  import- 
ance. Mechanism  should  have  a  large  share, 
for  its  development  demands  not  only  care  and 
regularity,  but  much  time. 

Eeading   is   less   exacting,  especially  if  the 
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pupil  has  been  diligent  in  this  regard  from  the 
beginning.  A  few  moments  employed  with  dis- 
cretion will  suffice  for  keeping  up  old  pieces. 
The  residue  of  the  time  must  be  given  to  cur- 
rent work. 

119.  Is  it  not  useful  to  sometimes  break  the 
monotony,  resulting  from  too  great  a  uni- 
formity in  the  distribution  of  practice  f 

Yes,  this  may  be  useful — and  special  advan- 
tage will  be  gained  by  accustoming  pupils  to 
depart  from  their  regular  habits  without  being 
put  out  by  the  change. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

ON  READING  MUSIC. 

120  How  ought  one  to  readf 

There  are  two  methods.  The  first  may  be 
designated  as  exact  reading,*  and  the  second  as 
rapid  reading. 

121.  What  is  meant  by  exact  reading? 
Exact  reading  consists  in  strictly  observing 

the  notes,  time,  accents  and  fingering,  without 
passing  over  the  least  fault;  not  in  beginning 
over  again  after  each  mistake  made,  which  is  a 
very  bad  habit,  but  preventing  faults  by  close 
attention,  slowness  and  precision  in  the  glances. 

122.  What  is  understood  by  rapid  reading  f 
Eapid  reading  consists  in  giving  less  atten- 
tion to  absolute  accuracy,  and  more  to  rhythm, 
expression  and  the  general  character  of  the  piece. 
It  is  well  to  make  this  reading  into  a  regular 
execution  at  first  sight,  and  to  strive  to  play  the 
piece  connectedly  from  beginning  to  end,  observ- 
ing all  the  shadings,  and,  if  possible,  the  correct 
time. 

*  This  mode  of  reading,  that  I  have  seen  employed  by 
no  one  else,  has  rendered  me  so  much  service  in  teaching, 
that  I  must  recommend  it  to  pupils.  I  apply  to  reading 
the  same  proceedings  as  to  execution.  I  make  reading 
mechanical.     (See  Chap.  I,  No.  6.) 
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123.  In  what  cases  is  exact  reading  recom- 
mended? 
Exact  reading  is  advisable  in  the  case  of  all 
music  destined  to  be  learned. 
a        124.    Why? 

[Because  bad  habits  are  often  formed  at  the 
starg  Many  arpu^iITiarg^rdlfficulty  in  cor- 
recting faults  that  he  has  made  in  the  first 
reading  of  a  piece. 

125.  In  what  cases  is  rapid  reading  advisable  ? 
In  the  case  of  all  music  that  is  merely  to  be 

read  and  not  studied. 

126.  Why? 

Because  the  object  then  i^  to  understand  the 
general  sense  of  what  is  played,  and  to  make 
others  understand. 

127.  How  should  one  read  in  four-hand  or 

ensemble  playing  ? 
All  reading  for  several  performers  should  be 
rapid  reading.  A  tempo  should  be  taken  which 
can  be  sustained  by  all  the  players ;  an  empty 
measure  should  be  counted  before  starting 
together,  and  the  performance  continued  to  the 
end,  without  once  breaking  the  rhythm. 

128.  Of  the  two  modes  of  reading,  which  is 

preferable?* 
They  are  of  equal  importance.     By  reading 

*  During  the  first  years  of  study,  a  pupil  would  do 
well  to  confine  himself  exclusively  to  exact  reading. 
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exclusively  in  the  first  manner,  a  pupil  would 
contract  the  habit  of  slow  execution,  which 
would  never  allow  of  reading  a  piece  in  its  cor- 
red  time  rapidly  and  agreeably. 

In  reading  by  the  second  mode  entirely,  one 
will  never  attain  to  correct  execution  at  first 
sight.* 

129.  Is  the  choice  of  music  for  reading  a 

matter  of  indifference  ? 
By  no  means.  It  is  advisable  to  read  music 
that  is  comparatively  easy,  to  select  pieces  in 
which  the  two  hands  have  nearly  equal  im- 
portance. It  is  often  well  to  read  music  for 
four  hands,  and  not  get  accustomed  to  playing 
exclusively  either  the  first  or  second  part ; 
otherwise,  one  will  have  a  specialty  that  can 
never  be  safely  departed  from. 

130.  What  are  the  requisites  for  good  reading  f 
The  requisites  for  reading  well  are — 

1.  The  ear. 

2.  The  eye. 

3.  Skill  in  the  fingers. 

*The  pupil  whose  eye  has  not  been  educated  by  exact 
reading  escapes  a  throng  of  details  because  Tie  does  not 
see  them  (rests,  accents,  fingering).  He  is  then  incapa- 
ble, not  only  of  correct  reading,  but  also  of  playing  well 
any  piece  practiced  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  Left 
to  himself,  he  will,  at  most,  in  the  second  reading,  only 
correct  some  of  the  faults  in  the  first ;  there  will  always 
remain  enough  to  mar  the  execution,  and  make  work 
unfruitful. 
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131.  Can  all  read  equally  well,  or  is  it  a  spe- 

cial gift  f 

<9  Natural  aptness  exists  in  some  pupils,  but 
leads  to  nothing  without  work.  Work,  on  the 
contrary,  can  supply  the  place  of  aptitude.  In 
a  word,  no  one  is  born  a  good  reader;  every  one 
can  become  one  with  time  and  will. 

132.  What    are    the    practical    observations 

which  can  facilitate  reading  f  * 

There  are  three  things  that  the  glance  has  to 
embrace  in  reading : — 

1.  The  time. 

2.  The  notes. 

3.  The  exact  position  of  these  notes  on  the 
keyboard. 

In  order  to  play  in  correct  time  at  first  sight, 
it  is  necessary — 

1.  Never  to  lose  sight  of  that  note  which  rep- 
resents the  total  of  each  beat. 

2.  To  determine  instantly  the  note  or  rest 
which  bears  the  count,  so  that  the  eye  can  dis- 
tinguish the  beats  from  one  another  as  easily  as 
the  measures. 

3.  To  appreciate  by  ear  the  proportionate 
length  of  the  different  kinds  of  notes  employed 
in  the  course  of  a  piece. 

*It  is  important  to  accustom  the  eye  to  look  ahead,  so 
as  to  read  each  entire  measure  before  playing  it. 


o 
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To  read  the  notes  without  difficulty,  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  studied  elementary  exercises 
in  solfeggio;  but  to  embrace  the  whole  with 
one  glance,  and  to  read  correctly  in  a  rapid 
movement,  a  little  experience  is  necessary.* 

In  the  case  of  a  run,  the  form  is  seized  at 
once,  which  indicates  almost  always  the  notes 
that  compose  it.  If  it  be  a  design,  reproduced 
at  a  given  interval,  the  first  form  is  read,  and 
the  others  guessed  at. 

If  it  is  an  arpeggio,  the  notes  of  the  chord 
are  recalled.  If  it  is  a  scale,  the  first  note  made 
sure  of,  it  only  remains  to  observe  the  distance. 

As  for  the  third  difficulty  in  reading,  the 
position  of  the  notes  on  the  keyboard,  it  would 
not  be  one,  if  the  pupil  would  keep  in  mind  the 
fixed  place  for  the  two  notes  that  ought  to 
serve  as  a  point  of  comparison  for  all  the  rest. 

All  faults  would  be  avoided  by  this  simple 
question ;  is  such  a  note  above  or  below  the  g  of 
that  clef?  Is  such  a  note  above  or  below  the 
/of  that  clef? 

*  It  is  well  that  the  pupil  observe  in  advance  the  proba- 
ble modulations  in  the  key,  so  as  not  to  be  surprised  by 
the  accidentals  that  a  change  of  key  brings.  See  in  all 
works  on  harmony  what  is  understood  by  "  Modulations 
into  neighboring  keys." 
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133.  Ought  a  musical  education  to  be  the  same 
for  both  the  young  man  and  the  young 
woman?  How ,  for  example,  will  it  be 
with  the  collegiate,  who  having  little  time 
to  devote  to  the  piano,  desires  to  become 
a  musician  rather  than  a  pianist  ? 

The  study  of  the  piano  having  become  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  young  girl's  education,  it 
follows,  of  course,  that  her  musical  tastes  should 
be  developed  in  a  normal  manner,  regularly 
and  completely,  so  that  she  will  attain  the  maxi- 
mum of  talent  that  she  is  capable  of. 

For  a  young  man,  on  the  other  hand,  save 
rare  exceptions,  the  study  of  music  is  indulged 
in  in  leisure  time.  It  is  important,  then,  to  use 
from  the  start  every  means  which  will  promptly 
and  surely  make  this  study  a  real  diversion. 

From  the  first  lessons,  our  collegian  ought 
to  occupy  himself  exclusively  with  studying  the 
use  of  the  fingers,  musical  theory  and  the  sol- 
feggio. In  this  way,  at  the  time  when  college 
duties  will  take  up  a  large  share  of  time,  his 
studies  in  mechanism  will  already  be  so  far 
advanced  as  to  permit  him  to  give  up  finger 
gymnastics;  his  knowledge  in  theory  and  in 
solfeggio,  will  allow  of  his  applying  himself  to 
reading  without  fear  of  going  in  a  wrong  route; 
and  later,  he  may  become  a  good  musician. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE    PEDAL. 

134.  Of  what  use  is  the  pedal  ? 
The  pedal  serves  to  prolong  sounds. 

135.  What  condition  is  indispensable  in  the 

employment  of  the  "pedal? 
Only  those  sounds  should  be  prolonged  by 
the  pedal  that  belong  to  the  same  harmony,  that 
is  to  say,  which  may  be  heard  simultaneously. 

136.  Is  there  a  practical  way  of  knowing  if  the 

use  of  the  pedal  is  good  or  bad  in  a  given 
passage? 
The  passage  may  be  played  with  the  pedal ; 
the  hands  being  raised  at  the  end,  without  let- 
ting go  the  pedal,  so  that  the  prolonged  vibra- 
tions can  be  heard.  If  the  sonority  is  pure,  the 
use  of  the  pedal  is  good ;  if  the  sonority  is  con- 
fused the  use  is  bad.  This  experiment  can  be 
made  in  doubtful  cases. 

137.  In  what  cases  is  the  pedal  indispensable  ? 
The  pedal  is  indispensable — 

1.  Whenever  one  or  more  notes  which  the 
hand  cannot  hold  are  to  be  prolonged. 

2.  Whenever  one  or  more  notes  are  to  be 
prolonged  beyond  the  limits  of  the  natural  vi- 
brations of  the  sounds. 

3.  Whenever  there  occurs  the  artificial  bind- 
ing of  two  notes  or  two  chords  at  a  distance 
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from  one  other,  which  ought,  however,  to  succeed 
one  another  without  a  break  in  the  continuity. 

138.  In  what  cases  is  the  pedal  useful? 

The  pedal  is  useful  whenever  the  connection 
and  smoothness  resulting  from  its  use  add  to 
the  charm  of  execution  without  altering  its 
character. 

139.  What  is  meant  by  altering  the  character  ? 
To  alter  the  character  of  a  passage  by  the 

pedal,  is  to  bind  what  ought  to  be  detached,  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  rests,  etc.,  etc. 

140.  In  what  cases  is  the  pedal  harmful? 

It  does  harm  whenever  it  prolongs  sounds 
that  should  not  be  heard  simultaneously. 

141.  What  are  the  sounds  that  may  be  heard 

simultaneously  ? 
Those  that  belong  to  the  same  chord ;  that  can 
be  struck  together  without  offending  the  ear, 

142.  If  the  pedal  is  put  down  for  a  note, 

a  run  or  passage,  when  should  it  be 
removed  f 
It    should    be    removed    when    the    chord 
changes.* 

143.  How  will  the  student,  if  he  does  not  un- 

derstand harmony,  know  when  the  chord 
changes? 
Chords  are  composed  of  three,  four  or  five 

*It  is  sometimes  well  to  renew  the  pedal  on  the  same 
chord,  if  the  sound  is  too  heavy  and  becomes  confused. 
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notes  arranged  by  thirds,  in  the  fundamental 
state. 

These  notes  can  be  disposed  in  all  possible 
ways,  without  the  chord  being  changed ;  but  if 
the  elements  change,  the  chord  changes  necessa- 
rily, and  the  pedal  maintained  would  prolong 
incompatible  sounds. 

144.  Practically,  what  are   the  most  proper 

passages  to  require  the  pedal,  and  what 
are  those  that  do  not  require  its  use  f 

The  pedal  is  generally  good  in  arpeggios,  and 
bad  in  the  scales. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  observe  here  that  some 
passages  that,  with  the  use  of  the  pedal,  become 
discordant  combinations  in  the  middle  or  bass 
of  the  piano,  may  be  quite  practicable  in  the 
higher  part  (make  the  experiment  on  a  chro- 
matic scale).* 

145.  Should  the  pedal  be  put  down  immedi- 

ately upon  the  striking  of  a  key,  or  after 

the  stroke  f 
It  should  be  put  down  at  the  striking  of  the 
key,  when  it  prolongs  a  note  that  is  to  be  quickly 
left;  after  the  stroke,  whenever  this  note  is 
long  enough  to  admit  of  it.  All  confusion 
is  avoided  by  this  means;  all  vague  resounding 
of  the  preceding  chord,  coming  from  one  finger 

*  As  a  practical  exercise,  the  student  should  himself 
indicate  in  writing  the  pedal  marks  in  a  piece. 
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that  drags,  from  the  foot  which  is  not  taken  up 
quickly  enough,  etc. 

146.  Is  it  essential  always  to  put  down  the 

pedal  when  playing  very  loud,  as  many 
pupils  believe  f 
No ;  because  many  a  passage  marked  /  ought 
to  be  played  without  the  pedal,  and  many  a  one 
marked  p  with  the  pedal. 

Pupils  sometimes  fall  into  this  error,  because 
the  pedal,  in  prolonging  the  sound,  adds  indeed 
to  the  whole  volume,  without  in  reality  chang- 
ing its  first  intensity. 

147.  Of  what  use  is  the  soft  or  mute  pedal; 

when  should  it  be  employed,  and  what 
connection  has  it  with  the  other  pedal  f 

The  soft  pedal  serves  to  change  the  quality  of 
the  sound.     It  is  employed  in  this  sense. 

As  this  pedal  striking  two  wires  instead  of 
three  diminishes  the  sound  considerably,  it  is 
often  used  in  pp  passages.  This  artifice  should 
not  be  abused ;  it  is  better  to  be  accustomed  to 
obtain  the  pp  by  means  alone  of  the  fingers. 

The  mute  pedal  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  loud. 

The  use  of  one  neither  implies  nor  excludes 
the  use  of  the  other. 

148.  How  is  the  soft  pedal  indicated? 

The  soft  pedal  is  indicated  by  the  words 
"una  cordaP 
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The  words  "tre  corde,"  signifying  that  it 
should  be  taken  off. 

When  use  is  made  of  the  soft  pedal  in  the 
progressions  of  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  increase  the  sound  at 
the  moment  when  it  is  removed,  and  not  to 
diminish  the  sound  at  the  moment  when  it  is 
put  on.  The  gradation  of  sound  should  be 
managed  with  precaution. 

149.  Should  the  pedal  be  used  in  a  piece  from 

the  first  period  of  practice  f 

No ;  never  before  the  second,  and  sometimes 
only  in  the  third. 

150.  Must  the  pedal,  like  the  fingering,  be  indi- 

cated in  writing? 

It  is  requisite;  because  it  is  important,  for 
clearness  and  precision  of  execution,  that  the 
pedal  be  always  put  down  and  taken  off  at  ex- 
actly the  right  time.     Any  variation  is  bad. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  OVERCOMING   OF  BAD  HABITS. 

151.  How  can  the  bad  habit  of  striking  the 

hands  one  after  the  other  be  remedied  f 

Only  by  practicing  mechanically  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  the  hands  move  together, 
until  this  fault  be,  if  not  entirely  removed,  at 
least  on  the  road  to  it. 

152.  How  can  the  habit  of  dragging  the  fingers 

on  the  keys  be  corrected? 

It  is  necessary — 

1.  After  striking  each  note,  to  raise  the 
fingers  quickly  and  too  high. 

2.  Play  only  slowly,  so  that  close  watch  be 
kept  over  the  fingers. 

3.  Avoid,  for  some  time,  exercises  and  even 
pieces  containing  held  notes. 

A  month's  attention  will  suffice  to  correct  this 
bad  habit. 

153.  How  can  stiffness  be  corrected? 

Stiffness  being  centred  in  the  beginning  of 
the  forearm,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
best  correction  would  be  a  combination  such 
as  would  maintain  the  hand  and  forearm  in  a 
state  of  absolute  flexibility.  The  exercises  that 
present  this   combination   most   favorably   are 
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those  for  the  five  fingers,  which  must  be  prac- 
ticed in  the  following  manner:* — 

1.  Count  two  beats  to  each  note,  in  a  move- 
ment of  exceeding  slowness  (about  No.  60  of  the 
metronome). 

2.  At  first,  in  striking  the  note,  drop  the 
wrist  and  forearm  as  much  as  possible,  without 
letting  go  the  key ;  secondly,  raise  the  forearm 
and  wrist  quickly. 

3.  Connect  strictly  in  passing  from  one  note 
to  the  next.  Let  the  fingers  be,  as  it  were, 
glued  to  the  keys. 

4.  During  the  first  weeks  of  this  regime  prac- 
tice only  pianissimo. 

5.  Only  begin  the  exercises  with  passage  of 
the  thumb  when  it  is  felt  that  some  progress 
has  been  made. 

154.  How  can  the  habit  of  taking  a  bad  posi- 
tion at  the  piano  be  corrected  f 

By  exercising  in  a  manner  contrary  to  what- 
ever habit  one  has  fallen  into. 

If  the  neck  is  too  much  bent  forward,  and  the 
head  lowered,  hold  the  head  and  neck  a  little 

*  I  have  discovered  this  process  in  seeking  by  every 
possible  means  to  cure  stiffness  in  the  case  of  one  of  my 
pupils.  The  experiment  fully  succeeded.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  irregular  movements  indicated  here 
are  only  admissible  for  the  reason  of  the  special  end  in 
view.  In  order  to  allow  of  the  use  of  such  means,  the 
hand  should  have  been  already  well  trained. 
7 
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too  far  back.  If  the  mouth  is  contracted,  then 
practice  with  the  mouth  slightly  open. 

If  there  is  a  convulsion  of  any  muscles,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  give  it  undivided  attention  for 
a  time.  It  is  important  to  be  seated  neither  too 
high  nor  too  low,  near  enough  to  the  piano  so 
that  the  arms  are  not  extended  too  far  forward, 
and  far  enough  off  so  that  the  arms  are  not 
drawn  too  far  back. 

It  is  also  well  when  an  accident  happens  in 
execution,  to  avoid  any  too  expressive  play  of 
the  features  which  reveal  to  the  least  artistic 
listener  the  fault  that  should  have  been  avoided. 

155.  How  is  it  possible  to  overcome  fear  f 

There  is  only  one  way  of  overcoming  fear, 
and  that  is  to  go  into  the  fire.  It  is  best,  from 
principle,  to  seize  every  opportunity  for  playing 
before  an  audience. 

However,  although  there  be  but  one  remedy, 
the  causes  for  fear  are  numerous,  and  from 
the  nature  of  these  causes,  more  or  less  pain  is 
experienced  in  overcoming  emotion. 

There  is  fear  that  comes  simply  from  not 
being  in  the  habit  of  playing.  It  disappears  if 
the  contrary  habit  be  formed. 

There  is  fear  arising  from  the  piece  that  is  to 
be  played.  This  is  best  surmounted  by  making 
oneself  perfectly  sure  of  the  piece. 
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There  is  that  particular  emotion  improperly 
called  fear  by  people  who  have  never  felt  true 
fear.  An  emotion  eminently  favorable,  that 
communicates  animation  and  feeling  to  the  play, 
that  only  comes  with  the  presence  of  the  public. 

Finally,  there  is  real  fear,  that  which  is  felt- 
physically  and  morally,  which  affects  the  ideas, 
makes  the  hands  cold  and  deprives  the  player 
of  all  his  powers. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  radically  cure  this 
last.  However,  by  continually  fighting  them 
with  the  aid  of  habit  and  the  will,  these  dis- 
agreeable effects  may  be  weakened,  and  even 
made  to  disappear.  There  will,  no  doubt,  still 
remain  an  uncomfortable  feeling,  but  it  will  do 
no  serious  injury  to  the  execution. 

There  is  one  extremely  important  point,  and 
it  is  this:  never  stop  short  in  playing  a  piece. 
It  is  better  to  deceive,  to  sacrifice  neatness,  ac- 
curacy, even  to  improvise,  rather  than  stop.  If 
such  a  habit  is  given  up,  then  fear  becomes 
invincible. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

EXPRESSION.      THE  INTERPRETATION   OF  THE 
SHADINGS   INDICATED. 

156.  What  is  expression? 

"  By  expression  is  understood  that  mode  of 
interpreting  by  which  the  musician  moves  those 
who  listen."* 

"  Besides  that  particular  sentiment  of  expres- 
sion that  every  individual  possesses,  and  which 
modifies  the  effect  in  pieces  of  music;  there  is 
a  general  and  prescribed  expression  which  con- 
sists in  rendering  exactly  the  author's  thought, 
that  he  has  indicated  by  means  of  certain  signs, 
the  value  of  which  must  be  known."f 

Expression  comprises  the  shadings  and  the 
different  movements. 

157.  What  are  the  shadings? 

"The  shadings  are  the  various  ways  of  modi- 
fying the  power  or  the  nature  of  sounds."! 

They  are  obtained  by  means  of  sonority  and 
accentuation. 

158.  What  is  sonority? 

By  sonority  is  understood  (as  applied  to  the 
piano)  the  quantity  and  quality  of  sound 
obtained  by  the  player. 

*  A.  Savard,  PHncipes  de  la  Musique. 
t  Moscheles,  Method  of  Methods. 
X  F.  Le  Couppey,  M&hode  de  Piano. 
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159.  By  what  proceedings  is  a  good  sonority 

obtained  f 
"Purity,    fullness,    the    vocal    character    of 
sound,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  depend  upon 
three  fundamental  principles : — 

1.  Keeping  the  forearm  in  a  state  of  absolute 
flexibility. 

2.  Striking  the  notes  with  the  fingers  placed 
close  to  the  ivory. 

3.  Putting  the  keys  down  completely* 

The  modifications  in  the  power  of  the  sounds 
give  place  to  three  different  combinations — 

1.  Contrasts:  the  sudden  passage  from/ to p, 
or  from  p  to/. 

2.  Progressions:  the  progressive  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  sounds. 

3.  Ordinary  shadings:  the  same  intensity  of 
sound  maintained  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

160.  What  is  accentuation  ? 

Accentuation  in  music  corresponds  to  pro- 
nunciation and  accent  in  language.  It  is  the 
prominence  given  to  certain  notes  in  a  phrase 
relatively  to  the  others,  whatever  be  the  general 
shading  given  to  this  phrase. 

Accentuation  rests,  it  is  seen,  in  the  proportion 
of  sound,  and  not  in  its  absolute  intensity. 

Accentuation  leads  to  different  modes  of 
striking  the  key — 

*F.  Le  Couppey,  Preface  de  V  Ecole  du  Mecanisme. 
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1.  The  connected  touch  or  stroke. 
k2.  The  short  touch. 
3.  The  sustained  touch. 

161.  What  is  the  connected  touch  ? 

The  connected  touch  consists  in  passing  from 
one  note  to  the  next,  without  breaking  the  con- 
tinuity—gliding, so  to  say,  on  the  keyboard. 

162.  What  is  the  short  touch? 

In  the  short  touch  there  is  a  rebound  after 
striking,  so  that  the  note  is  detached  more  or 
less  quickly.  The  ordinary  short  touch  is 
indicated  by  an  elongated  point,  the  very  light 
touch  by  a  round  point.  The  word  staccato 
applies  equally  well  to  both.  In  the  short 
touch  the  action  of  the  wrist  or  forearm  is 
employed  (see  Nos.  90  and  93). 

163.  What  is  the  sustained  touch? 

The  sustained  touch  consists  in  making  the 
hand  heavy,  so  that  the  note  be  neither  con- 
nected nor  detached,  but  carried  by  a  simulta- 
neous movement  of  the  hand  and  forearm,  the 
latter  in  a  perfectly  flexible  state. 

This  touch  is  excellent  for  obtaining  a  full 
and  singing  tone.  It  is  indicated  by  points  over 
each  of  which  is  a  slur  '^"7^"^  or  in  the  case 
of  a  single  note  by  this  sign  — - 

Accentuation  is  indicated  by  means  of  ac- 
knowledged signs,  which  are  thus  explained : — 
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A  note  above  which  this  sign  >  is  placed  is 
to  be  accented.  If  the  sign  is  placed  in  a  ver- 
tical position  A,  the  accent  is  stronger ;  but  the 
intensity  of  sound  ought  always  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  general  shading  of  the  passage  in 
which  this  accent  is  found. 

When  two  notes  are  united  by  a  slur,  the  first 
note  is  accented,  the  sound  diminished  in  the 
second,  and  even  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  value, 
so  that  it  produces  the  same  effect  as  e  mute  at 
the  end  of  a  word. 

Example : — 

Flayed 


l^E^£p     flayed     |^= 


Even  when  the  second  note  is  of  superior 
value,  it  is  necessary  often  to  observe  this  inter- 
pretation, especially  the  accent  on  the  first  note. 

Example : — 


tr=bc 


I 


Unless  the  composers  indicate  the  contrary. 
Example : — * 


m 


r 


*  Beethoven  (la  Molinara). 
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When  several  equal  notes  are  grouped  together 
and  bear  above  them  a  rhythmical  slur,  it  is 
often  well  to  accent  the  first  note,  in  order  the 
better  to  fix  the  form  of  the  rhythmical  design.* 

Example : — 


Played      >  ^^^  >^_^ 

164.      What  is  the  movement? 

The  movement  regulates  the  different  degrees 
of  slowness  or  speed,  and  gives  to  the  piece  its 
appropriate  character.  The  tendency  to  play 
too  quickly  is  so  general  among  pupils,  that  it 
may  be  of  use  to  cite,  on  this  subject,  the  opinion 
of  a  well-known  master : — 

"  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  power  to 
display  great  dexterity  of  fingers,"  says  Thal- 
berg;f  "but  in  my  opinion  playing  too  quickly 
is  one  of  the  greatest  faults.  A  simple  fugue 
in  three  or  four  parts  played  correctly  and  in 
style,  in  a  moderate  movement,  exacts  and 
proves  greater  latent  power  than  the  execution 
of  the  most  brilliant,  rapid  and  complicated  piano 

*This  accentuation  is  obtained  on  the  piano  by  the 
action  of  the  wrist  or  forearm  on  the  first  note  of  the 
group  ;  the  other  notes  are  played  by  the  action  of  the 
fingers  alone. 

t  Preface  to  V  Art  du  chant  appliquS  au  Piano,  by  S. 
Thalberg. 
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piece.    It  is  much  more  difficult  than  one  thinks, 
not  to  hurry,  not  to  play  too  quickly" 

165.  How  are  the  shadings  and  movements 

indicated  in  a  piano  piece  ? 
By  means  of  prescribed  signs  and  Italian 
terms  (see  table  in  Appendix). 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

EXPRESSION — THE   CREATION  OF  SHADINGS 
NOT  INDICATED. 

166.  If  a  pupil  is  called  upon,  either  for 
practice  or  by  necessity,  to  create  the 
shadings  and  accentuation  of  a  piece, 
on  what  rules  may  he  depend? 

There  can  hardly  be  any  question  of  rules  in 
this  matter.  Expression  is  something  which 
appeals  to  the  pupil's  mind  and  intelligence. 
Written  advice  is  not  sufficient  to  develop 
feeling  which  comes  from  the  soul,  to  enable 
one  to  acquire  all  the  subtleties  of  touch :  the 
personal  direction  of  a  master  is  really  necessary; 
his  criticisms,  and  oftener  his  example  serve  to 
throw  much  light  upon  the  subject. 

To  be  able  to  accent  and  shade  correctly,  we 
should  know  how  to  resolve  a  piece  into  its 
phrases,  so  as  to  know  their  relative  importance. 
(This  operation  corresponds  to  logical  analysis). 
Then,  again,  we  should  know  how  to  resolve  a 
phrase  into  its  elements,  to  recognize  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  different  sounds  of  which 
it  is  composed  (grammatical  analysis).  It  is 
also  well  to  be  familiar  with  the  laws  of  taste 
and  tradition,  which  sometimes  recommend  one 
shading  and  sometimes  condemn  another. 

Expression  must  not  be  the  effect  of  chance, 
nor  depend  entirely  upon  the  inspiration  of  the 
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moment.  An  artist  who  trusts  to  his  impressions 
of  the  moment,  might  be  sublime  one  day  and 
ridiculous  the  next,  according  to  the  mood  he  is 
in;  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  reasons  out  his 
shadings,  who  chooses  them,  and  gives  life  to 
them  through  his  inner  feelings,  will  always 
produce  the  right  effect. 

167.  How   can  a  piece  be   resolved  into   its 
parts,  so  as  to  be  analyzed  f 

Musical  language  like  literary  language  is 
composed  of  periods,  periods  of  phrases,  phrases 
of  members,  members  of  groups  or  rhythmical 
designs. 

The  most  common  period,  the  most  natural 
and  most  used,  is  that  which  comprises  eight 
measures:  this  can  be  divided  into  two  phrases 
of  four  measures  each.* 

*  The  musical  phrase  of  four  measures,  which  is  called 
the  full  phrase,  is  the  classical  phrase,  just  as  the  Alex- 
andrine verse  of  twelve  syllables  is  the  classical  verse. 
The  two  members  of  the  phrase,  containing  two  measures 
each,  correspond  to  the  hemistiches  of  which  the  Alex- 
andrine is  composed.  The  pause  that  separates  them 
is  the  repose,  the  cadence  which  exists  between  the  two 
members  of  the  phrase.  There  are  also  phrases  of  three, 
five  and  six  measures,  etc.,  etc.,  just  as  there  are  verses 
of  five,  six,  seven  and  eight  syllables.  The  composer  is 
always  at  liberty  to  divide  his  phrases  to  please  himself. 
The  nature  of  the  composition  serves  as  guide,  as  the 
subject  serves  as  guide  to  the  poet. 
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Usually  the  first  of  the  two  phrases  that  com- 
pose a  period  presents  an  incomplete  idea  to  the 
ear,  and  produces  a  feeling  of  suspense.  It 
requires  the  second  phrase,  as  a  complement,  to 
finish  it  and  give  the  feeling  of  repose.  This 
musical  period  may  be  compared  to  a  literary 
phrase,  of  which  the  first  member  should  be 
followed  by  a  comma,  or  semicolon,  and  the 
second  by  a  period.* 

168.  What  are  the  important  phrases  in  a 
piece  of  music  f 

The  important  phrases  are  those  that  contain 
the  principal  motif  or  subject  of  the  piece,  or  the 
secondary  motifs  which,  by  their  development, 
acquire  a  certain  importance  in  the  construction 
of  the  piece.  Consequently  the  first  period, 
which  generally  contains  the  entire  subject, 
ought  to  be  detailed  with  care.  All  the  returns 
of  the  motif,  whether  in  the  principal  key  or  in 
any  others,  ought  to  be  brought  out,  and  their 
reappearances  executed  in  a  worthy  manner. 

169.  In  a  phrase  containing  several  parts,  how 

is  the  relative  importance  of  these  paints 
recognized? 
The  importance  of  any  part  is  recognized  by 

*  A  phrase  can  commence  on  any  part  of  the  measure. 
In  the  study  of  passages,  with  reference  to  shadings  (See 
Chap.  I,  No.  16),  it  is  not  necessary  every  time  to  repeat 
the  last  notes  of  a  preceding  phrase  with  the  first  notes 
of  that  one  being  practiced. 
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its  melodic  or  harmonic  interest.  When  there 
are  several  parts,  they  should  be  arranged  in  a 
sort  of  perspective;  the  theme  part  forming  a 
first  plan,  and  the  accompanying  parts  forming 
the  second  plan. 

If  there  are  several  themes,  the  most  import- 
ant, that  is  to  say  the  most  interesting,  takes 
precedence. 

If  there  are  several  accompanying  parts,  the 
least  important  must  be  kept  subordinate.* 

170.  How  may  ike  importance  of  accompany- 
ing parts  be  recognized  f 

Any  accompanying  part  will  find  place  under 
one  of  the  three  following  categories : — 

Accompaniment  for  base. 

Accompaniment  taking  a  form. 
.  Accompaniment  for  filling  up. 

If  it  is  an  accompaniment  for  base  (base 
according  to  harmony),  it  ought  to  be  played 
with  some  prominence. 

If  the  accompaniment  has  a  form,  it  presents 
a  melodic  interest,  inferior  to  that  of  the  theme, 
and  it  should  not  pass  unnoticed. 

If  the  accompaniment  is  one  for  filling  out, 
either  a  repeating  note  or  chord,  it  should  be 
made  of  less  importance,  so  that  there  is  only 

*  Very  young  pupils  are  quite  disposed  to  believe  that 
all  themes  are  found  in  the  right  hand,  and  all  accom- 
paniments in  the  left.     This  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
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heard    a   suggestion    of   the    harmony   that   it 
represents.* 

171.  What  relative  degree  of  sonority  ought 

to  be  given  to  the  notes  of  the  same 
phrase  f 

The  importance  of  each  note  is  ranked  ac- 
cording— 

1.  To  its  place  in  the  measure  (the  strong 
beat  or  the  weak). 

2.  To  its  length. 

3.  To  its  melodic  or  harmonic  interest. 

172.  Cannot  some  general  rules,  suggested  by 

taste,  be  formulated  for  shadings  and 
aeeentuation  ? 

Yes ;  a  few  general  rul  -^ay  be  formulated 
for  this  purpose. 

RULES  FOR  ACCENTUATION. 

1.  Accent  the  note  that  comes  on  the  strong 
beat.  This  accent  is  stronger  if  the  piece  is 
lively,  and  presents  a  collection  of  notes  not 
complicated  in  value,  and  that  are  symmetrically 
reproduced. 

2.  Accent  all  dissonances  (chords,  simple 
notes  or  appoggiaturas),  and  diminish  the  sound 
on  the  consonant  note  or  chord  that  follows. 

*  The  pupil  should  exercise  in  perspective,  the  different 
parts  of  theme  and  accompaniment,  analyzing  the  trans- 
cription. 
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The  dissonance  and  its  resolution  ought 
always  to  be  played  as  if  it  bore  above  it  a 
curved  line  or  rhythmical  slur. 

3.  Accent  all  syncopations  (chords  or  simple 
notes),  and  observe  strictly  their  true  value. 

4.  Accent  the  chord  which  determines  a  mod- 
ulation, that  is  to  say,  the  chord  that  contains 
the  characteristic  note  of  a  new  key. 

5.  Accent  lightly  the  first  note  of  all  phrases, 
members,  and  all  small  groups  that  present  a 
design — a  form  of  any  importance.* 

The  expression  of  any  piece  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  movement  in  which  it  is  played,  a  word 
on  the  subject  just  here  may  not  come  amiss. 

6.  Preserve  from  one  end  of  a  piece  to  the 
other  the  general  movement  that  is  always  in- 
dicated at  the  commencement,  even  in  music 
in  which  other  signs  for  shading  and  accents  are 
wanting.*  This  movement  is  only  to  be  modi- 
fied if  the  nature  of  the  composition  requires  it 
(organ  points  and  recitatives).  These  last 
changes  are  almost  always  indicated,  either  accu- 

*  It  should  be  understood  that  the  accentuation  of  any 
note  whatever  in  a  phrase,  implies  by  no  means  a  deter- 
mined degree  in  the  intensity  of  the  sound,  for  a  note  can 
be  accented  with  the  finger  while  playing  p,  just  as  a 
word  may  be  accented  while  speaking  low.  A  greater 
stress  is  to  be  placed  upon  certain  notes,  relatively  to  the 
others.  It  is  a  question  of  proportion  I  cannot  too  often 
repeat. 
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rately,  or  by  the  words  ad  libitum,  which  leaves 
the  interpretation  to  the  taste  of  the  player. 

It  is  sometimes  admissible,  to  retard  slightly, 
until  the  return  of  the  motif. 

RULES   FOB   SHADINGS. 

1.  Give  to  each  note  a  sound  proportioned  to 
its  lengthy  its  place  in  the  measure  (strong  or  weak 
beat),  and  to  its  melodic  or  harmonic  importance. 

2.  If  the  phrase  is  of  an  instrumental  char- 
acter, it  is  to  be  brought  out  with  clearness ;  all 
notes  that  are  intended  to  be  struck  together 
should  be  done  so  absolutely,  strictly ;  and  the 
contrasts  and  progressive  shadings  are  to  be 
employed  by  preference. 

3.  If  the  phrase  be  of  a  vocal  character, 
sweetness  is  the  point  to  be  sought.  The  shad- 
ings are  more  softened,  the  touch  more  mellow, 
and  the  proper  sonority  well  observed.  (See 
again  No.  9,  Chapter  I.) 

4.  Increase  when  the  phrase  is  ascending, 
diminish  when  it  is  descending ;  if  the  contrary 
shading  be  desired,  as  it  is  less  natural,  it  should 
be  carefully  indicated  by  the  author  or  player. 

5.  Reach  the  /  or  p  by  degrees.  Great  care 
is  required  in  the  progressions,  so  that  they  be 

*  Experience  will  enable  one  to  supply  these  indica- 
tions, and  to  recognize  the  movement  of  a  piece  that  is 
appropriate  to  its  general  character,  and  especially  to  its 
rhythmical  contexture. 
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not  commenced  too  soon,  and  that  they  be  de- 
veloped with  due  proportion. 

6.  Symmetrical  forms  produced  at  stated 
intervals  require  progressive  shading.  If  the 
course  is  ascending,  commence  p  so  as  to  be  able 
to  increase  to  the  highest  point  in  the  form.  If 
the  course  is  descending,  commence  quite/,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  diminish  to  the  lowest  point. 

7.  Contrasts  in  shadings  generally  occur  in 
chords  or  runs  when  opposite  effects  are  desired. 

8.  If  the  same  phrase  is  reproduced  twice  in 
succession,  contrasts  may  be  made  from  /  to  p, 
or  p  to  /.  If  the  same  phrase  is  reproduced 
more  than  twice  in  succession,  it  would  be  better 
to  make  a  progressive  shading,  and  give  the 
preference  to  a  crescendo. 

9.  If  the  passages  are  in  the  form  of  dialogue 
they  generally  require  sharp  contrasts. 

Make  the  highest  phrase p,  and  the  lower/. 
On  the  piano  this  shading  produces  the  best 
effect. 

10.  Contrasts  in  shadings  are  advantageously 
employed  in  bringing  out  unexpected  modula- 
tions, and  also  for  the  re-entrances  of  the  prin- 
cipal motif  of  a  piece. 

11.  Trills,  grace  notes,  turns,  or  embellish- 
ments of  any  kind  while  receiving  their  own 
proper  interpretation,  must  partake  of  the  gen- 
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eral  character  of  the  piece  in  which  they  are 
found. 

12.  Recapitulation.  In  whatever  is  written 
in  vocal  style,  melody  is  the  ideal  which  must 
be  brought  out.  In  whatever  is  written  in 
instrumental  style,  the  ideal  is  the  orchestra. 

Last  Advice. — Students  cannot  be  cautioned 
too  strongly  against  any  tendency  to  exaggerate 
the  shadings  and  to  vary  the  movements.  The 
limit  that  separates  true  expression  from  bad 
taste,  is  difficult  to  point  out  and  easy  to  over- 
step ;  it  is  better  to  fall  short  of  it  than  to  go 
beyond.* 

*  Pupils  whose  mechanism  is  already  well  advanced, 
would  derive  great  benefit  from  practicing  some  exercises, 
especially  for  shading;  /  simple  shading,  p  simple 
shading,  in  crescendo  and  decrescendo.  Accentuation 
could  also  be  applied  to  some  exercises  which  then  must 
be  studied  legato  and  staccato.  At  first  practice  the 
hands  alike — then  in  contrary  movement.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  customary  practice  of  mechanism.// 
should  go  on  at  the  same  time,  otherwise  the  solidity 
already  acquired  will  soon  diminish. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE 

OF   THE  PRINCIPAL   FORMS  OF  PIANO  MUSIC. # 

Every  piece  of  instrumental  music  is  ordi- 
narily divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  contains 
an  exposition  of  the  author's  ideas,  and  modulates 
with  a  key  relative  to  the  principal  one.  The 
second  part  is  devoted  to  the  development  of 
these  ideas,  a  return  to  the  first  key,  and  the 
repetition  of  certain  features  of  the  first  part. 

Sonata. — From  the  Italian  verb  suonare,  to 
sound.  The  modern  sonata,  the  forms  of  which 
Emanuel  Bach  first  made  clear,  is  generally 
composed  of  a  first  movement  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  first  (shorter  than  the  second), 
is  an  exposition  of  the  subject,  and  is  played 
twice — an  adagio  or  andante — sometimes  a 
minuet  or  scherzo,  which  is  succeeded  by  a 
rondeau  or  finale. 

The  sonata  may  be  written  for  one  or  two 
instruments.  The  symphony  is  only  the  sonata 
further  developed  and  written  for  orchestra. 

Trio,  Quatuor,  Quintette,  Sextuor,  Septuor. — 
Pieces  for  three,  four,  five,  six  or  seven  instru- 
ments, written  after  the  same  rules,  and  in  the 
same  form  as  a  sonata. 

*  Piano  music  is  one  of  the  branches  of  chamber  music, 
which  comprises  all  pieces  played  in  concerts  and  in 
salons.  All  music  enters  into  the  category,  either  of 
chamber  music,  church  music,  theatre  music  or  military 
music. 
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The  parts  for  the  different  instruments  ought 
to  be  concertante.* 

Toccata. — From  the  Italian  verb  toccare,  to 
touch.  A  piece  written  for  an  instrument  with 
keys ;  organ  or  piano. 

Concerto. — A  piece  composed  to  bring  out 
one  particular  instrument,  accompanied  by  or- 
chestra. The  concerto  is  ordinarily  composed 
of  an  allegro,  an  adagio,  and  a  rondeau,  and  is 
commenced  by  a  tutti.  This  is  applied  to  pas- 
sages of  a  concerto  during  which  the  orchestra 
is  heard  alone. 

Introduction — A  short  or  long  movement  that 
is  slower  than  the  principal  motif,  and  which 
serves  to  announce  and  bring  forward  this  motif. 

Minuet. — A  dance  of  French  origin,  in  three 
times,  and  in  a  moderate  movement.  The 
minuet  is  composed  of  two  parts,  which  are 
always  repeated.  When  the  Da  Capo  is  reached, 
the  first  part  is  played  over  without  repetition, 
and  is  ended  before  the  trio.  The  second  part 
of  the  minuet  is  called  the  trio,  because,  for- 
merly, at  this  point  in  the  ballet  three  leaders 
only  occupied  the  scene. 

The  trio  is  almost  always  opposite  in  charac- 
ter to  the  principal  motif.     The  movement  of 

*  Music  is  said  to  be  concertante  when  the  motifs  form 
a  dialogue  between  the  different  parts. 
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the  ancient  minuet  was  very  moderate,  but  it 
has  become  livelier  in  those  pieces  now  bearing 
the  same  name. 

Scherzo. — A  short  piece  in  light  and  playful 
style.  The  scherzo  is  often  a  minuet  of  livelier 
character  than  the  ordinary  minuet.  Sometimes, 
also,  this  name  is  given  to  pieces  much  more 
developed  ;  such  are  the  scherzos  of  Beethoven's 
symphonies. 

Rondeau. — A  piece  composed  of  two  or  more 
subjects,  conceived  in  such  a  manner  that  after 
the  second  part  there  is  a  return  to  the  first. 
This  is  continued  so  as  to  make  the  new  part 
alternate  with  the  first  motif;  this  also  termi- 
nates the  piece.  The  last  movement  of  a  sym- 
phony, a  trio,  or  of  a  sonata,  is  frequently  a 
Rondo. 

Canon. — The  canon  is  an  exact  and  sustained 
imitation,*  in  which  the  parts  commence  one 
after  another,  each  one  repeating  the  theme  that 
was  introduced  in  the  preceding  part.  A  canon 
may  have  two  or  three  parts,  which  harmonize 
with  one  another. 

*  "  An  imitation  is  a  musical  artifice.  It  takes  place 
when  one  part  that  is  called  antecedent  introduces  a  sub- 
ject or  theme,  and  another  part  called  consequent  repeats 
the  same  theme,  after  either  rests  or  any  interval  what- 
ever. This  continues  to  the  end."  (Cherubini — Treatise 
on  Fugues). 
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Fugue. — A  piece  in  which  a  motif,  called 
subject,  is  treated  after  certain  very  strict  rules, 
and  is  made  to  pass,  either  entirely  or  in  frag- 
ments, from  one  part  to  another. 

The  fugue  is  a  compound  of  all  the  scientific 
combinations  employed  in  music.  Its  essential 
object  is  to  instruct  in  the  production  of  a  com- 
plete composition  out  of  a  single  principal  idea. 

The  different  parts  of  a  fugue  are  called  : — 

1.  Subject. 

2.  Autour. 

3.  Counter-subject. 

4.  Stretto. 


Pedal, 


The  incidental  phrases  which  serve  to  unite 
the  different  parts  are  called  episodes. 

Prelude. — A  short  piece  composed  of  a  single 
motif  which  is  reproduced  in  all  parts  with  fre- 
quent modulations. 

Sebastian  Bach  has  given  us  the  best  models 
of  this  style  of  composition. 

Many  fugues  are  preceded  by  preludes, 
written  in  the  same  key. 

The  term  prelude  is  also  applied  to  a  phrase 
which  brings  in  the  principal  tones  of  a  key  to 
introduce  it,  and  to  prepare  the  ear  for  what 
follows. 
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Allemande* — A  dance  in  \  time;  movement  of 
a  lively  allegretto. 

Anglaise. — A  dance  air  in  2  time,  in  lively 
movement. 

Gigue. — A  dance  air  in  -f  time ;  rapid  move- 
ment. 

Courante. — A  dance  air  in  3  time,  in  a  slow 
movement,  notwithstanding  its  name.  The 
courante  was  a  sort  of  stately  march  full  of 
beautiful  positions. 

Sarabande. — A  dance  in  3  time,  of  a  grave 
character  and  slow  movement. 

Chacoune. — A  very  marked  dance  in  3  time, 
and  moderate  movement.  The  chacoune  for- 
merly served  as  a  finale,  in  ballet  or  opera. 

Rigaudon  (Rigadoon).  A  dance  in  2  time, 
of  a  gay  character.  The  rigaudon  is  usually 
divided  into  two  parts,  phrased  every  four  mea- 
sures. 

Gavotte. — A  dance  in  2  time,  moderate  move- 
ment. The  gavotte  is  generally  divided  into 
two  parts,  of  two  measure  phrases. 

Bourree. — Originally  a  dance  of  Auvergne  in 
2  time,  in  a  lively  movement. 

*The  pieces  by  Bach,  Haendel,  etc.,  which  bear  the 
names,  Allemande,  Anglais,  Gigue,  Courante,  Sarabande, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  not  dances.  These  names  have  been  given 
them  only  to  indicate  the  movement  and  character. 
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Like  the  rigaudon,  the  bounce  is  composed 
of  two  parts,  with  four  measure  phrases. 

Polonaise. — A  very  marked  dance  in  3  time, 
moderate  movement.  The  words  "  alia  polacca," 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  piece,  indicate  the  move- 
ment and  character  of  the  polonaise. 

Variations. — Variations  comprise  all  the  dif- 
ferent ways  of  embellishing  an  air.  This  air 
is  distinguished  through  all  ornaments,  and  each 
variation  bears  a  special  character. 

Fantaisee,  Caprice,  Impromptu. — Pieces  in 
free  style,  when  the  composer  without  any  fixed 
purpose,  follows  his  inspiration. 
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OF  ITALIAN   TERMS  MOST  COMMONLY   USED  TO 
INDICATE  THE  SHADINGS. 


TERM.                      ABBREVIATION 

DEFINITION. 

Piano, 

JP- 

soft. 

Pianissimo, 

pp. 

very  soft. 

Dolce, 

dolce. 

sweet. 

Diminuendo, 

dim. 

diminishing. 

Smorzando, 

smorz. 

fading  away. 

Morendo, 

mor. 

dying  away. 

Decrescendo, 

decres. 

decreasing. 

Perdendosi, 

perd. 

losing  strength. 

Calando, 

cal. 

decreasing. 

Mezzo-Voce, 

mez.  voc. 

half  voice. 

SOTTO-VOCE, 

sot.  voc. 

in  an  undertone. 

Sforzando, 

s.fz. 

with  force. 

RlNFORZANDO, 

r.fz. 

reinforcing. 

Crescendo,  * 

cres. 

increasing. 

Mezzo-forte, 

m.f. 

moderately  loud. 

Forte, 

/• 

loud. 

Fortissimo, 

/. 

very  loud. 

Piano-forte 

pf. 

soft  and  loud  successively. 

Forte-piano, 

fp. 

loud  and  soft  successively. 

Rallentando, 

ral. 

holding  back. 

RlTARDANDO, 

retard. 

retarding. 

RlTEANTOj 

ritea. 

keeping  back. 

Accelerando, 

accel. 

accelerating. 

Stringendo, 

string. 

hastening. 

Tempo  Primo, 

resuming  the  first  time. 

A  Tempo, 

resuming  the  time. 

Da  Capo, 

d.  c. 

from  the  beginning. 

♦Crescendo  is  also  indicated  thus  :< 

Decrescendo  thus  :> 

These  two  signs,  as  well  as  the  indications  sfz  and  rfz  are  essen- 
tially relative.  The  intensity  of  sound  that  they  represent  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  shading  of  the  passage  in  which  they  find  place! 
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OF  ITALIAN   TERMS  MOST  COMMONLY  USED  TO  INDI- 
CATE THE  MOVEMENT  AND    CHARACTER 

OF  A  PIECE. 
TERM.  DEFINITION. 

Largo, broadly  (the  slowest  of  the  five 

principal  movements). 

Lento, slow. 

Grave,  gravely. 

Adagio, leisurely  (the  second  slowest  of 

the  five  principal  movements). 
Larghetto, of  the  nature  of  largo  (less  slow 

than  adagio). 

Andante,   moving. 

Andantino,    .-...of  the  nature  of  andante  (less  slow 

than  andante). 
Allegretto, ,of   the    nature    of   allegro   (less 

quickly  than  allegro). 

Allegro, gaily. 

Presto, quick. 

Prestissimo,  the  superlative  of  presto   (more 

quickly  than  presto), 

Cantabile, singing. 

Moder  ato, moderately 

Sostenuto, sustained. 

Affettuoso, with  feeling. 

Amoroso, with  tenderness. 

Scherzando, playful. 

Brioso  or  Embrio,  .  ...with  life  (in  a  lively  and  brilliant 

manner). 

Con  Fuoso, with  fire. 

Con  An ima, with  spirit. 

*  1 .  The  word  allegro,  in  spite  of  its  signification,  is  used  to  designate 
the  movement  rather  than  the  character  of  the  pieces — another  term 
completes  the  indication,  allegro  agitato,  allegro  moderate,  etc. 
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TERM.  DEFINITION. 

PlA  Mosso, more  quickly. 

Animato, animated. 

Tempo  Giusto, in  strict  time. 

Tempo  Rubato, robbing  of  time. 

Legato, smooth  and  connected. 

The  meaning  of  these  different  terms  is  modified  when 
they  are  joined  to  other  words  ;  unpoco,  a  little;  molto, 
much  ;  assai,  very  ;  non  troppo,  not  too  much  ;  sempre, 
always ;  piu,  more  ;  stesso,  the  same. 
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MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SCALES. 


RULE  FOE  FINGERING. 

In  all  scales  that  commence  on  a  black  key,  the  finger- 
ing has  reference,  not  to  the  degrees  of  the  scale,  but  to 
the  respective  position  of  white  keys  and  black. 

The  thumb  is  placed  : 

In  the  right  hand,  on  the  white  key  that  follows  each 

group  of  black  keys. 
In  the  left  hand,  on  the  white  key  that  precedes  each 

group  of  black  keys. 

Note. — In  these  six  scales,  that  appear  to  be  fingered  very  differ- 
ently, the  thumb  is  always  placed  according  to  the  same  principle: 
the  passage  of  the  thumb  after  a  black  key  in  ascending  with  the 
right  hand,  and  descending  with  the  left.  (As  this  is  the  ascending 
scale  written  here,  the  thumb  is  found  to  be  placed  before  the  black 
note  in  the  left  hand.) 

Exceptions. 

(2?fr  minor).     Exceptional  scale,  for  reason  of  the  disposition  of 
the  black  keys,  which  are  dispersed  in  three  groups. 
(Ek  minor).    Exceptional  fingering  and  irregular  in  the  left  hand. 


CHORDS  MAJOR  AND  MINOR.     (See  again  page  43.) 

POSITION  OF  KEYS  IS  SYMMETRICAL. 


GENERAL  RULE  FOR  POSITION  OF  THE  THUMB. 

In  every  arpeggio  (major  or  minor,  inverted  or  not) 
commencing  on  a  white  key,  the  thumb  is  placed  on  the 
first  note  of  the  arpeggio. 

The  same  when  the  arpeggio  is  composed  exclusively 
of  black  notes. 
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In  every  arpeggio  (major  or  minor,  inverted  or  not) 
commencing  on  a  Hack  key  and  containing  white  keys, 
the  thumb  is  placed  in  the  right  hand  on  the  first  white 
key  of  the  arpeggio  ;  in  the  left  hand,  on  the  last  white 
key  of  the  arpeggio. 

If  there  is  only  one  white  key,  the  thumb  is  placed 
naturally  on  that  key — in  both  hands. 

GENERAL  RULE  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED  FINGER. 

All  the  arpeggios  in  perfect  chords  (major  or  minor, 
inverted  or  not  inverted)  are  formed  of  three  intervals 
of  different  lengths,  of  which  the  order  is  found  inverted 
according  to  the  position  of  the  chord. 

The  free  finger  will  come  in  the  largest  of  these  inter- 
vals, the  perfect  fourth.  Whenever  the  fourth  is  to  be 
taken  by  the  thumb  and  another  finger,  the  2d  finger 
will  be  used,  not  the  3d,  for  reason  of  the  extra  extension 
that  exists  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger. 

In  this  case  the  free  finger  will  come  in  the  larger  of 
the  two  thirds,  the  major  (the  free  finger  is  always  the 
3d  or  4th). 

The  free  finger  is  found  in  the  minor  third  only  in  cer- 
tain arpeggios,  composed  entirely  of  white  notes,  where 
the  two  unequal  thirds  present  however  the  same  exten- 
sion to  be  taken  on  the  keyboard.  Advantage  is  then 
gained  by  putting  the  free  finger  in  the  middle  of  the 
chord,  so  that  the  hand  takes  a  better  position.  (See  in 
C  major,  1st  position  in  the  left  hand,  and  in  A  minor,  3d 
position  in  the  right  hand.) 

POSITION  OP  KEYS  IS    NOT  SYMMETRICAL. 

All  the  arpeggios  in  B  (major  or  minor,  natural  or  |2) 
present  a  disposition  of  keys  that  is  exceptional.  They 
are  fingered  either  similarly  to  the  symmetrical  models, 
or  by  the  use  of  special  fingering  for  exceptions. 
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OF  THE  DOMINANT  SEVENTH. 

REPRESENT  BLACK  KEYS. 


RULES  FOR  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  THUMB. 

In  every  arpeggio  (inverted  or  not  inverted)  com- 
mencing on  a  white  key,  the  thumb  is  placed  on  the  first 
note  of  the  arpeggio. 

In  every  arpeggio  (inverted  or  not)  commencing  on  a 
black  key,  the  thumb  is  placed  :  in  the  right  hand,  on 
the^rs^  white  key  of  the  arpeggio  ;  in  the  left  hand,  on 
the  last  white  key  of  the  arpeggio.  (Example  in  d  ;  2d 
position.) 

If  there  is  but  one  white  key  in  the  arpeggio,  the 
thumb  is  naturally  placed  there  in  both  hands.  (Ex- 
ample in  ab  ;  1st  position.) 

There  is  no  unemployed  finger,  the  fingers  foUow  one 
another  in  their  natural  order. 

Note. — If  in  the  course  of  a  piece,  an  arpeggio  or  fragment  of  an 
arpeggio  is  met  with  commencing  with  a  white  key,  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  conform  to  the  prescribed  fingering.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  run%  observing  only  the  rule  concerning  the  passage 
of  the  thumb  after  a  black  note. 

This  observation  applies  to  all  arpeggios,  whatever  be  the  chord 
from  which  they  are  formed. 

OF  DIMINISHED  SEVENTH. 

THE  BLACK  KEYS. 


RULES  FOR  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  THUMB. 

In  every  arpeggio  (inverted  or  not  inverted)  com- 
mencing with  a  white  key,  the  thumb  is  placed  on  the 
first  note  of  the  arpeggio. 

In  every  arpeggio  (inverted  or  not  inverted)  com- 
mencing with  a  Hack  key,  the  thumb  is  placed  :  in  the 
right  hand,  in  the  first  white  key  of  the  arpeggio  ;  in  the 
left  hand,  in  the  last  white  key  of  the  arpeggio. 
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(Observe  that  this  arpeggio  is  fingered  exactly  like  the 
arpeggios  in  chords  of  the  dominant  seventh. ) 

There  is  no  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  contain- 
ing one  white  key  only. 

There  is  no  unemployed  finger ;  the  fingers  follow  one 
another  in  their  natural  order. 
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BY 

WILLIAM  MASON,  Mus.  Doc. 

PRICE  $1.00. 

Mason's  Two-finger  Exercise  had  its  origin  in  the  old  days  at 
Weimar — more  than  thirty  years  ago.  It  grew  out  of  a  sug- 
gestion of  Liszt's.  Dr.  Mason  took  it  up,  employed  it  with 
the  happiest  results  in  his  own  practice  and  teaching,  and  in 
the  course  of  thirty  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  he  has 
greatly  developed  it  in  various  directions,  until  it  is  now 

^he  best,  if  not  the  only,  School  of-  ^oueh  ^eehnk 

KNOWN  TO 

PIANOFORTE  PEDAGOGICS. 

Perhaps  the  best  recommendation  of  the  work  is  its  popu- 
larity among  the  best  teachers  and  schools  of  music.  Over 
5000  have  been  sold  during  the  first  year  of  its  publication. 

Mason's  Touch  and  Technic  is  in  sheet  music  form,  six- 
teen pages.     Nine  pages  devoted  to 

EXPLANATIONS  OF  TOUCH, 

THE  TWO-FINGER  EXERCISES, 

THE  MODE  OF  PRACTICE, 

POSITIONS  AND  METHODS  FOR  USING  THE 
FINGERS  AND  HANDS,  Etc., 

and  five  pages  contain  the  Exercises  themselves.  The  explana- 
tions are  singularly  clear  ;  Dr.  Mason  having  taken  the  greatest 
possible  pains  to  guard  against  the  misapprehensions  to  which 
students  are  liable  in  taking  up  exercises  so  novel  and  so  diver- 
sified in  their  method  of  practice  as  these. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  best  pianists  and  teachers 
Mason's  Two-finger  Exercises  are  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  Pianoforte  Pedagogics  made  during  the 
past  half  century. 
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This  is  a  compilation  of  studies  by  various  authors 
of  the  best  reputation,  preceded  by  four  introductory 
or  preparatory  studies,  by  the  compiler.  The  design 
of  "  Studies  in  Melody  Playing  "  is  to  develop 
sensibility,  poetic  taste  and  feeling  for  expression  in 
the  pupil,  by  teaching  him,  first,  to  recognize  and  dis- 
criminate between  melody  and  accompaniment ;  and 
second,  to  bring  out,  in  a  good  style,  their  proper 
dynamic  effect. 

THE  FOUR  INTRODUCTORY  ETUDES 

aim  to  present  the  principles  involved  in  as  simple  a 
manner,  both  technically  and  musically,  as  possible ; 
and  the  remaining  etudes,  some  twenty  in  number,  by 
Reinecke,  Gurlitt,  Bach,  Low,  etc.,  etc.,  although 
varied  in  character,  yet  keep  constantly  before  the 
pupil's  mind  the  thought  that  he  must,  first,  find  the 
melody,  and  second,  play  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  accompaniment.  The  Etudes  are 
genuinely  tuneful,  progressively  arranged,  provided 
with  copious  notes,  metronome  marks  and  careful 
phrasing. 


30   SELECTED   STUDIES 
'  FROM  OPUS  45,  46  AND  47. 

STEPHEN  HELLER. 

REVISED  BY 

ALBERT  R.  PARSONS,     CALVIN  B.  CADY, 

ARTHUR   FOOTE, 

E.  BAXTER   PERRY,  JOHN   S.  VAN  CLEVE, 

WILSON  G.  SMITH,  and  CHAS.  W.  LANDON. 


PRICE  $1.50. 


It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  editors  and  the  publisher  to  make 
this  work  everything  that  can  be  desired  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Each  editor  has  been  assigned  a  special  work,  thus : 
Mr.  Arthur  Foote  has  undertaken  the  revision  of  the  pedal 
marks,  which,  by  the  way,  received  in  the  original  studies  very 
little  attention.     The  following  sign  has  been  adopted  for  the 

pedals,  J J  which  indicates  the  time  the  foot  is  placed 

on  and  taken  off  the  pedal. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Parsons  has  revised  the  phrasing,  which  has 
been,  in  many  cases,  altered  in  accordance  with  the  more 
recent  ideas  of  interpretation. 

C.  B.  Cady  will  attend  to  the  fingering,  metronome  marks, 
details  of  shading,  etc.  The  rest  of  the  editors  have  done 
the  work  of  annotating,  which  will  include  a  description  of 
the  character  and  the  assignment  of  a  name  to  each  study, 
with  remarks  how  to  teach  the  same. 

The  whole  set  will  be  closely  graded,  and  will  be  made  a 
model  of  musical  typography. 

This  is  the  finest  edition  of  these  favorite  studies  ever  pub- 
lished. 
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